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HE prosperity of a nation comes from 

well-directed industry; its happiness 
from the impartial execution of equal laws ; 
its greatness from the indomitable spirit of 
its people; but its lasting glory from its 
letters and art. No seats of empire have 
received so much of the homage of man- 
kind as the small cities of Athens and Je- 
rusalem. Merely commercial cities, like 
Tyre, Carthage, and Palmyra, are soon for- 
gotten. Even Rome is less reverenced as 
the home of the Cesars, the mother of 
modern states, and the source of modern 
civilization, than as the seat of a magnifi- 
cent literature that has enriched every lan- 
guage of Christendom, and is still a light 
to the learned world. Success in arms, and 
the acquisition of territory, give temporary 
renown ; but, after the lapse of a few cen- 
turies, everything but the great thoughts of a 
people perishes. Not one stone stands upon 
another on the site of Persepolis; and no 
one can now enumerate the tribes that were 
subject to the Persian monarchs, or fix the 
limits of their empire. But the precepts of 
Zoroaster (the majestic contemporary of 
Abraham) still survive, indestructible amidst 
all the vicissitudes of human affairs. The 
history of letters refuses to be divided by 
the reigns of monarchs, and is measured by 
the appearance of great authors—as the 
zodiac is measured by its constellations. 
We speak of the age of Dante, careless of 
what Julius, or gene or rie oth might 








occupy the papal chair. The times of 
Chaucer we know ; but King Edward III. 
is only a lay-figure, a mere accessory, 
in the picture we imagine. The idea of 
Don Quixote is more real to us than Philip 
II., and the time may come when the sea- 
fight of Lepanto will be remembered chiefly 
because one of Don John’s victorious gal- 


-‘leys carried as a common sailor the great 


Cervantes. We know that the illustrious 
Goethe was a counsellor of state; but the 
prince he served isalready a shade. So, to 
return to English history, we speak of the 
age of Spenser, Bacon, and Shakspeare ; 
and the name of the great Elizabeth has 
been made into an adjective to denote the 
brilliant epoch in whose glory she had but 
little share. Milton, once the Latin secre- 
tary, outshines his political superior, the 
great Lord Protector. Stolid Queen Anne 
lives only in the memory of the elegant es- 
sayists of her time. Further on we trace 
the same intellectual lineage. Hanoverian 
Georges and Williams are naught. It is 
the age of Scott, of Byron, and Words- 
worth, the age of Carlyle, Macaulay, Dick- 
ens, Thackeray, and Tennyson. 

In this country all things are so new, and 
political events have such an intense signi- 
ficance, that we do not look at affairs as 
posterity will look at them. But who can 
doubt that, when the true perspective has 
been adjusted, ours will be known as the 
age of Emerson, Irving and Hawthorne, of 
Bryant, Longfellow, and Whittier, of Low- 
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ell and Holmes? Who can doubt, that, in 
the next century, people will say to their 
grandchildren, ‘‘/ heard Emerson in my 
childhood. 
of Longfellow. / have felt the electri 
stroke of Holmes’s wit. Shall / ever forget 
Lowell’s features, gleaming as though from 
an inner light, when he recited the ‘ Ode to 
the ever sweet and shining memory of the 
sons of Harvard that died for their coun- 
try’ ?”’ 

The place which the study of literature 
should hold among other scholastic pursuits 
is hardly doubtful. While other studies are 
pursued mainly for discipline, literature 
at once a means and an end of culture. 
Language is the most marvelous instrument 
of human thought; and its study employs 
our noblest and strongest powers, as well as 
our most subtle perceptions and _ refined 
tastes ; and in literature, as the appropriate 
end of linguistic studies, we derive the 
highest pleasures of which our natures are 
capable. 

Literature is a part of the world’s history, 
and, in many respects, the most important 
part. The rise and fall of dynasties, and 
the changes in forms of government, are 
chiefly important on account of the light 
they throw on the progress of political 
science, and the hope they give of the ad- 
vance of mankind toward justice and 
equality. But the real life of a nation is 


is 


preserved in its literature; and the student, 


who is familiar with the personal memoirs, 
letters, plays, and songs of any era, has a 
better knowledge of the character and con- 
dition of the people than all the formal his- 
tories can give him. 

But I do not forget that this is an assem- 
bly of instructors, and that it is properly 
expected, in an essay upon the study of lit- 
erature, that some practical suggestions 
should be made respecting its pursuit in 
public schools. Let us endeavor to find the 
proper place in a popular course of instruc- 
tion for beginning the study of literature. 

We shall suppose that the art of reading 
intelligently has been acquired, that arith- 
metic has been begun, that the general out- 
lines of geography have been made familiar, 
and that the relations of words in sentences 
are understood. At this poinf, the judi- 
cious teacher should consider what further 
subjects are of the most importance to the 
average pupil. The studies commonly pur- 
sued next in an English course 





mathematics, history, physical geography, 
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| first elements of physics, rhetoric, and men- 


/ once saw the gracious smile | 


besides | 
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some departments of natural science, the | as a part of the daily exercise in reading. 


tal philosophy. English literature has rarely 
found a place. 

It is undoubtedly the judgment of the 
best teachers, that mathematics should be 
continuously studied, and form a part of 
every day’s routine. Next in order come 
the elements of physical geography, and 
such branches of natural science as the 
school has facilities for teaching; special 
prominence being given to’ physiology, or 
rather to so much of physiology as relates 
to the proper care of the body and its sur- 
roundings. 

Whatever we may think of literature as: 
the embodiment of thought; of rhetoric, 
which fills a sort of tailor’s place, to fit out 
thoughts in smooth garments, and is often, 
like other tailors, inclined to think more of 
the elegance of the clothes than of the soul 
of the wearer; and of mental philosophy, 
which has been groping in mists, from Plato 
down to Herbert Spencer, and has never 
found the Zge, nor got a step nearer the 
First Cause—all these interior processes 
and furnishings must yield in point of 
utilityto the sciences that put us into intel- 
ligent relations with the world we inhabit. 

A gentleman told me of a rambling ex- 
cursion he once made, in company ‘with 
Horace Mann and one or two other friends, 
in the fields and woods of Virginia, near 
Washington. ‘* Don’t you think it shame- 
ful,’’ said the great educator, ‘‘ that we 
have been so badly brought up? Here are 
we, all of us, pronounced to be Masters of 
Arts, or Doctors of Laws, by the authority 
of college faculties. But what arts are we 
masters of? We scarcely know a tree or 
shrub, fruit or flower, bird or animal, espe- 
cially out of our native State; and we dare 
not taste a strange berry, or smell a new 
blossom, for fear of being poisoned! If we 
were starving, we should not know how to 
satisfy our hunger. Nature isa sealed book 
to us; and yet the earth fruitful, the 
woods and fields are full of life. We alone 
have no place at the table where all are 
fed.’’ 

To dwell upon the subjects suggested in 
this conversation would consume too much 
of our time at present. Let us pass on to 
consider a few other branches of study. As 
for rhetoric, it would seem to be a waste of 
time to study it formally—at least, in any 
short course. Any competent teacher ought 

be able to point out to pupils the cor- 
rect use of language, and the propriety of 
figures of speech; and this should be done 
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The style which is commended by such 
pedants as Blair is what all our best writers 
strive to avoid. Mental and moral philoso- 
phy cannot be pursued with advantage by 
immature pupils, and should certainly be 
postponed to near the end of the course. 
There remain the two topics of history and 
literature. I do not see that history is en- 
titled to any great precedence. Ifa pupil 
has such an acquaintaince with English his- 
tory as he would gain from the small but 
admirable work of Charles Dickens, it would 
seem best that he should get a knowledge 
of the writers of the various epochs, and that 
the political and literary events of the coun- 
try should hereafter be taken in connection. 
The same remark may be made with regard 
to the history of the United States. If you 


attend an examination of a Boston grammar | 


school, you will find one or more of the 
blackboards covered with anno domini dates; 
and boys and girls will be eager to give you 
some fact, more or less important, that is 
associated with every date. But if they 
were asked by some foreigner who was just 
beginning to read our literature, when 
Irving was born, or what works he had 
written, who Jonathan Edwards was, whether 
Cooper was a greater novelist than Mrs. 
Blank, and whether Emerson wrote often for 
the ‘‘Chambermaid’s Magazine,’’ what an- 
swers would he get? But surely, in any 
point of view, a knowledge of the works of 
our chief poets, historians, and essayists, is 
of as much consequence as the opinions and 
doings of James K. Polk, William H. Har- 
rison, Franklin Pierce, and similar persons 
with whom our historic Muse is occupied. 

One of the grave errors in our system is 
in the persistent reading and re-reading of 
books that are intended mainly for exercise 
in elocution. It is true that many of these 
series of readers have been compiled by 
scholars, and contain many admirable selec- 
tions; although I have seen an advertise- 
ment by one publisher, who claims, as the 
peculiar glory of Azs set of books, that the 
pieces they contain are mostly original—as 
though thé style of a professional book- 
maker should be preferred, as a model for 
students, to the finished sentences selected 
from works of genius ! 

Now, reading occupies a part of every 
day spent in school, and should receive even 
more attention than it does. But it must 
be admitted that the miscellanies we placc 
before children—half a dozen in a course 
are not, on the whole, very attractive; and 
they are certainly not useful, considering 
the time they occupy. One page has a good- 

















ish poem; on another is a bit of a sermon; 
here a tolerable story ; there a speaker’s per- 
oration. - The matters treated of belong to 
no one age or country ; and the styles are 
as various as the matter. How utterly un- 
philosophical this proceeding is, either for 
the acquisition of knowledge, or for the for- 
mation of taste, this assembly of teachers 
ought to know. 

And this leads to the last point and the 
main purpose of this essay, which is to urge 
that the course of daily reading in grammar 
schools be wholly reformed and utilized; 
that after two or three preliminary collec- 
tions have been gone through, and the 
pupils are able to read with tolerable fluency, 
the subsequent or higher reading-books be 
discarded, and their further daily practice 
be in systematic works, that will not only 
give proficiency in reading, but inspire a 
love of Nature, impart useful knowiedge, 
and cultivate a taste for literature. 

A good example has already been fur- 
nished in Dr. Worthington Hooker’s 
**Child’s Book of Nature.’’ Dr. Asa 
Gray’s treatise, entitled ‘‘How Plants 
Grow,”’ is another of like character. 
Dickens’ ‘‘Child’s History of England’ 
(already mentioned) would be an excellent 
work for young pupils. 

Should the course here recommended be 
generally adopted, we should very soon find 
the results of the labors of scientific ex- 
plorers and savans put into popular and 
attractive books to meet the demand. 

Instruction in English literature should 
go on with these branches in equal step. 
Any well-disciplined child of fourteen years 
(and perhaps less) is ready to receive judi- 
cious lessons in this department. For this 
purpose, it is not necessary to begin with 
Chaucer, nor to follow any rigid rule of 
chronology. Bacon and all the plitloso- 
phers, and Taylor and all the theologians, 
may be reserved for maturer years; but the 
teacher can take works of acknowledged 
merit that are capable of being easily un- 
derstood, and lead his charge through pleas- 
ant fields, until, by imperceptible degrees, 
they reach the heights. When they have 
been accustomed to notice peculiarities of 
style and modes of thought, and have, in 
other respects, sufficient maturity of mind, 
they can trace the development of language 
historically, and view the treasures of our 
literature as in a moving panorama. 

It will be advisable, in all cases where the 
means allow, to read certain works entire. 
Thus Shakespeare cannot be profitably stu- 
died by means of selections; but the best 
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of his plays should be read from Hudson’s 
or Rolfe’s editions. No separate scenes are 
either satisfactory or instructive. Other 
works may be named for thorough reading ; 
such as Milton’s ‘**Comus,’’ Goldsmith’s 
‘Traveller’? and ‘* Vicar of Wakefield,”’ 
Lowell’s ‘‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,’’ Long- 
fellow’s ‘‘ Evangeline,’’ Whittier’s ‘‘ Snow- 
Bound,’’ Emerson’s ‘* May Day,’’ and one 
or two of ‘Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the 
King.”’ 

But all educators know that the cases in 
which complete works of this kind can be 
procured in sufficient numbers for the use of 
a school will be exceptional. And, in any 
event, it will be desirable to supplement 


this course with some volume of selections | 


arranged in historical order, and containing 
the necessary biographical, critical, and lin- 
guistic notes. ‘The benefit of such a course 
of instruction introduced into the grammar 
schools, and continued in the high schools, 
would bé incalculable. The teacher would 
make a daily study of the author from 


whom the lesson was to be taken. He 
would fill out the narrow outline of the bio- 
graphy. He would illustrate and refine 


upon the critical estimates, giving his own 
views, and stimulating the pupils to examine 
for themselves, and to form habits of inde- 
pendent judgment. It is doubtful whether 
any branch of instruction would yield more 
certain and more abundant fruit. 

In my boyhood I never, by any accident, 
had my attention directed to the beauties or 
‘* Para- 
dise Lost ’’ was used only for the odious ex- 


} 


ercise of parsing; and the noblest lines of | 


Milton are to this day connected with the 
pattering of conjugations and declensions. 
No more effectual way could be taken to 
disenchant the student than by breaking the 
lines, as upon the wheel, and analyzing the 
still quivering members by the dull rules of 
syntax. 

In a few modern schools, English litera- 
ture receives attention, but they are gener- 
ally high schools. The bulk of our children, 
however, never reach the high schools ; and, 


and if they did, there is no reason why the | 


study should not be taken up earlier. 
Abolish the profitless reading of scrap- books 
and let each day’s reading be given, in turn 
to some branch of natural science, to his- 
tory, and to literature. The elements of 
good reading are few and simple ; and these 
can be attended to as incidents. If special 
practice in elocution is desired, the teacher 
can make use of a work like that of Prof. 
Monroe. Each pupil will show by his voice 
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and manner whether he appreciates what he 
is reading. ‘The cultivation of natural and 
proper tones, the adaptation of manner to 
the style,—as in narrative or descriptive 
prose, and in humorous, pathetic, or dra- 
matic verse,—will come naturally, under 
the skilful teacher’s care. 

There cannot be too much reading of 
good authors. No one ever became an ele- 
gant or even correct writer by following the 
precepts of grammarians, or the prim exam- 
ples of literary Pharisees. A knowledge of 
the structure of our language and the natural 
relations of its parts, the power of using 
appropriate imagery, the nice discrimination 
between apparent synonymes and the easy, 
fluent motion in which thought rolls on, 
can only be acquired by long and intimate 
acquaintance with the works in which these 
traits are exemplified. 

Experience has proved that even young 
pupils take up the courses of reading in 
literature, as well as in science with avidity. 
In schools where they have been introduced 
no exercises are so eagerly anticipated or so 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

We take great pains to make classical 
students appreciate the simple majesty of 
Homer, the elegance of Virgil, the sublim- 
ity of the Greek tragedians, and the vigor 
and brilliancy of Horace. But the body of 
I°nglish hterature, as it exists, contains more 
of grandeur and beauty, more of pathos and 
wit, more of humor (a quality in some re- 
spects peculiar to our race), more of fervid 
oratory, and more of noble history than the 
stores of the classic languages combined. 
I am a strenuous advocate for classical edu- 
cation; but I maintain that a boy who feels 
the greatness of Burke and of Webster is 
more apt to acknowledge the power of the 
Oration on the Crown, and of that for the 
poet Archias. He who has been thrilled by 
the sublimity of Milton will grow enthusi- 
astic over the pages of Virgil and Dante; 
and, when the vast world of Shakspeare’s 
thought has been opened before his vision, 
he will see more clearly what is immortal in 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. ; 

Our own literature must be considered as 
the best part of our history, and the just 
basis of our national pride. It may be said 
to have commenced within the memory of 
men now living; for the venerable Bryant 
is the earliest of our great poets ; and Irving, 
Cooper, and Channing were the first of our 
classical prose writers. In less than fifty 
years, we have produced works in all de- 
partments of human thought which the 
world will not let die, and which our mother- 
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country is becoming proud to own and 
adopt. Let us see to it that our youth are 
taught properly to appreciate these treasures; 
and, for that end, let us endeavor to appre- 
ciate them more fully ourselves. 
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PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. 
\ E shall never see the best results of our 
modern improved school-keeping until 
we recognize, in the most thorough manner, 
the distinction between principles and meth- 
ods of instruction. The great vice of the 
average school work of the past generation 
in our country was its slavery to a narrow 
and superficial method of dealing with the 
child. With no firm grasp on a broad phi- 
losophy of child-nature, and only intermit- 
tent glimpses of fundamental principles in 
dealing with the pupil, it blundered on, 
according to the boasted habit of ** practi- 
cal men,’’ using the most fruitless ways of 
imparting knowledge. As faculty in the 
child comes sooner to the front than mem- 
ory, so the memory was exalted, and school- 
keeping degenerated to a dreary drill of 
cramming the memory with the contents of 
books, and stimulating the power of recall- 
ing these lessons on days of examination 
and exhibition. Every human faculty’ runs 
off into infinity, and this old method of 
cramming the mind with the desiccated 
wisdom of the ages, as elaborated in some 
of the great universities and schools, be- 
came in itself a stupendous affair. We re- 
member a marvelous recitation at a famous 
girls’ school, in Butler's Analogy, in which 
the champion girl was able to catch the 
‘*thread’’ of every paragraph in that philo- 
sophical tangle. We have heard, within 
six months, an astonishing recitation, in 
which a class which had never analyzed a 
sentence, parsed a line, or written a com- 
position, was carried triumphantly through 
a memoriter examination covering the prin- 
cipal contents of a school treatise on gram- 
mar. 

It is a melancholy fact that this lifeless 
method of instruction, by stuffing the mem- 
ory and training for examination and exhi- 
bition, still holds in the majority of Ameri- 
can school-rooms of every degree. No 
criticism is too severe and no contempt too 
thorough for this lifeless dealing with child- 
hood and youth. 1f we resent the whole- 
sale denunciatiation of our present school 
system that has now become a fashion in 
certain quarters, it is not because we fail to 
see its use in exposing sham education, but 
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because so many of these writers fail to see 
that the whole American educational world 
is in motion, and the head of the column 
has already emerged into the light of a new 
day. The one hopeful feature in our Amer- 
ican school-life is, that superior teachers 
everywhere are breaking out of the iron-clad 
mechanism of the old way of teaching and 
discipline, and studying human nature, as it 
appears in childhood and youth, to find out 
its law of development and the fundamental 
principles which should guide in all success- 
ful handling of the new generation. Of 
course, the average mechanical method has 
always been questioned. Everybody can 
remember some teacher who wrought from 
a genuine insight, and deployed his column 
of advance along the divine highway of 
nature ; and to- day, in the most unpromis- 
ing regions, one occasionally comes upon 
some wise man or motherly woman who, 
without formulating a theory of didactics, is 
teaching the children in beautiful and fruit- 
ful ways. The ground of hope now is, that 
this class of teachers was never so large be- 
fore; that child-nature was never studied so 
earnestly or known sotruly; that a growing 
minority of teachers in commanding posi- 
tions is hunting for correct principles; and 
that the time-honored notion of running by 
mother-wit and empirical fumbling with 
childhood is going out of date. ‘The critic 
who writes on American school-keeping 
without recognition of this tendency, is un- 
worthy of notice, however correct may be 
his knowledge of certain abuses in the aver- 
age sc hool-room. 

sut, just at this point of transition, we 
are beset by another danger. ‘The chronic 
peril of man is the tendency to ‘* material- 
ize’’ into mechanical habits, and let go his 
grip on fundamental principles. The new 
insight into child-nature, stimulated by the 
reading of the great European masters of 
instruction, and- the eloquent teaching of 
Mann, Dickinson, Rickoff, Parker, and their 
school, has already resulted in a great out- 
burst of clever methods of instruction. 
Beginning with the natural sciences, these 
improved methods have spread throug the 
domain of language, mathematics, geogra- 
phy, and history, and almost revolutionized 
the discipline and whole aspect of a supe- 
rior school-room. But, unhappily, these 
methods, like all clever inventions, have a 
tendency to be separated from their under- 
lying philosophy of principles. Thus di- 
vorced from the great onward movement of 
thought, sympathy, and experience concern- 
ing childhood, they soon become as me- 
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chanical, lifeless, and fruitless as the old 
methods they superseded. Narrow-minded 
teachers come to swear by them ; bigotry is 
developed, and the new ‘‘ fogy,’’ with his 
new method, becomes the same obstruction 
as the ‘‘ old fogy,’’ with his gospel accord- 
ing tocram. For we must remember that 
we can only teach well while we study the 
wondrous mystery of child-nature with open 
eye and receptive soul, and walk humbly 
along the path drawn by the finger of God 
in his providential training of the little 
ones. ‘The moment we turn our back on 
the child and begin to work according to 
even the most skillful method, the life ebbs 
away from that method and it becomes a 
power tied to a dead stick, smitten with 
blight, in swift descent to decay and death. 

Here is the most serious difficulty in the 
present condition of our normal and train- 
ing schools. 
circumstances, the majority of them are 
compelled to be schools of method rather 
than schools of principles in didactics. The 
State normal schools are compelled, by pop- 
ular clamor, to receive numbers of young 
people badly trained in elementary studies, 
without maturity of mind to grasp the idea 
of science, especially as applied to instruc- 
tion. A great deal of the brief time spent 
in the school must be given to academical 
instruction, and the temptation is strong, 
especially in the new States and the South, 
to give that time to a cram of superficial 
knowledge. Even where more is attempted, 
but few of these pupils are initiated, in any 
vital way, into the great study of childhood, 
and graduate with slight philosophic train- 
ing and feeble hold on any fundamental 
principles of instruction and discipline. In 
place of these, they have an outfit of the 
favorite methods of teaching a few school 
studies elaborated by the principal of the 
school—valuable in his hands, but almost 
useless to them because learned by rote—as 
a mechanical habit of dealing with the 
child. Of course the failures are numerous, 
and all the worse from a careless habit in 
the normal school principals of certifying 
to the skill of their graduates. It is not 
strange that successful teachers who, by long 
experience and native capacity, have fallen 
into the the true way of school life, should 
be vexed by the conceit of the tyro with 
her little outfit of ‘‘ normal methods,’’ and 
even doubt the usefulness of the present ex- 
penditure for training teachers in this class 
of schools. 

But the remedy for this and all defects 
of like nature is not to go back, but to go 


By an unfortunate array of 
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on. We must insist, more and more, 
that our teachers shall study human na- 
ture in the child and the laws of a youth- 
ful development, striving evermore to grasp 
the few eternal principles of successful 
dealing with the growing spirit. We 
must ever remind the teacher that no method 
is final, and that every method is good as it 
conforms to the ways of good mothers and 
the Heavenly Father in the training of souls. 
We must persuade the people to let the nor- 
mal schools do more radical work and on 
better material, even if their numbers in at- 
tendance decline, and to encourage the best 
teacher by steady employment, fair treat- 
ment, and a living salary. The school col- 
umn is in motion, looking the right way ; its 
advanced ranks are already out of the woods 
in the open field, inspired by sunshine and 
breeze, more hopeful at every step. The 
true critic does not waste life scolding atthe 
rear rank, the baggage train and the camp- 
followers, still wrestling with the everglade, 
but speaks good words at the front, not for- 
getting the scouts who explore the unknown 
realms ahead. ; 
N, £. Fournal of Education, 
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INDIRECT EDUCATION. 
TT HERE is no danger, in the present age, 
| neglecting the claims of education. The 
best thought and the most assiduous efforts 
are brought to bear upon its various branches, 
from the Kindergarten to the University, 
and parents are rightly eager to secure for 
their children the advantages thus offered. 
Few, however, consider that all this direct 
and systematic effort, however valuable, 
is but one part of education. There is 
another, which iseven more influential, and 
yet is, by most of us, sadly neglected. We 
call it indirect education, or that which 
flows from sources which, as yet, we have 
not taken time to consider. Education in 
its broadest sense is going on all the time— 
that is, the child is being moulded and 
modified not only by the express plans 
which we set in motion on his behalf, but by 
every other influeuce with which he comes in 
contact, not only for the short periods dur- 
ing which we exert some deliberate pressure 
upon him, but for those longer times during 
which he is released from immediate super- 
vision. ‘The common impression is that all 
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| education is comprised in the former, and 


that if that is well performed the latter will, 


|as a matter of course, come out all right. 





Indeed, many seem to think that only dur- 
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ing the periods of direct effort by parents 
or teacher is the child moulded at all, and 
that the rest of the time isa sort of blank, so 
that the work can be taken up just where it 
was left, and continued without interruption. 


The truth, however, is,that this indirect ed- | 


ucation, of which so little note is taken, is 
far more powerful than the other. This is 
partly because it isso much more abundant. 
The periods during which the parent ope- 
rates purposely upon the mind or heart of 
the child are but few and short, compared 
with the intervals that ensue ; and the same 
is even more true of the efforts of the teacher, 
that must be dlstributed among so many. 
Then, too, these unconscious influences are 
more easily received. They do not usually 
demand much effort or self-denial or even 
thought, but quietly and effectually do their 
work, without the co-operction or even the 
knowledge of the child. Their power is 
like that of the sun and air and rain upon 
the garden, while our deliberate teach- 
ings resemble the digging and watering, the 
weeding and pruning of the gardener’s 
hand; needful enough for the perfection of 


the flower, but not to be compared in results | 


with the silent operations that are at work 
alike when he remembers or forgets his 
charge. 

What are some of these sources of educa- 
tion, that are so often unheeded, yet so 
potent in their results? Perhaps the chief 
among them is parental example. This is 
one of the most unobtrusive, yet effectual 
teachers. It is working constantly, steadily, 
forcibly. Not only do children copy what 
they see, but they imbibe the spirit which is 
around them, insensibly, but certainly. 
Counsel given in an opposite direction is 
thrown away. Most parents enjoin truth- 
fulness, and condemn deception; but it is 
their lives, not their words, that sow the 
seeds of one or the other in the hearts of 
their children. If they see petty frauds 
practised, and hear them related as jokes, if 
evasion and equivocation dishonor the fire- 
side, they will be sure to absorb it into their 
own character, in spite of any amount of 
remonstrance or correction. The principles 
that are to guide their lives will be those 
that they see in actual observation, rather 
than those which are recommended to their 
acceptance. ‘The prominence they give to 
the various objects of life will be decided 
far more by the importance which their 
parents attach to them, for their own sake, 
than by anything they are told about their 
comparative value. Does the father expect 
his son to believe him when he tells him 
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that character is far above riches, yet sacri- 
fices his own honor for the sake of gain? 
Does the mother hope to foster simplicity 
in her daughter by protesting that dress and 
fashion are of no consequence, yet spending 
hours herself in examining new styles and 
discussing complex trimmings? Never were 
hopes more delusive. It is the indirect in- 
fluence of example that is forming the young 
mind, and only’as far as direct counsel 
agrees with it, will the latter exert any 
power. 

Much of this indirect education is re- 
ceived in hours of amusement. Compan- 
ionship is a most fertile source of influence. 
Those of similar age and tastes mould each 
other without any intention of doing so. 
The young and impressible cannot help 
partaking of the dispositions, opinions, and 
tone of thought which pervade their asso- 
ciates ; and thus many of the hours which 
are supposed to be productive only of in- 
nocent amusement, are fraught with the 
most weighty consequences upon character. 
Books are still another important factor in 
indirect education. We speak here not of 
text-books, or others read with the design 
of mental improvement, but of that far 
larger class to which the young resort for 
solitary amusement. It is frequently argued 
that these are not very significant either for 
good or harm, at worst involving waste of 
time, but not seriously affecting the mind 
or the character. But this is not the case. 
These volumes are daily and hourly work- 
ing on the youth of our country for good 
or for harm. Some are pure and true and 
elevating ; others are baneful and degrad- 
ing to the last degree. Between these ex- 
tremes are doubtless many grades, but none 
without some positive influence. There are 
few more important factors in the character 
of the rising generation, or in their pros- 
pective value as men and women, than the 
quality of the books which minister to their 
amusement ; and to every true philanthro- 
pist it must be a problem of the deepest 
interest to discover how to strengthen the 
good, and diminish the evil, in the most 
potent influence. ‘ 

Such are but a few of the many branches 
of indirect education which are constantly 
moulding and forming the young mind and 
heart. Others will readily suggest them- 
selves, and will add, each its own share, to 
the general importance of the subject. It 
once attention be aroused on this matter, it 
will not be satisfied without finding its prac- 
tical bearings upon our own conduct. We 
look with surprise and pleasure on the won- 
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derful advancement that has been made in 
direct education ; let us look forward with 
hope to the time when an equal stress will 
be laid and an equal responsibility felt in 
regard to that which is indirect. The work 
will be.a more delicate and complex one, 
but it will richly pay for any exertion in its 
behalf in the results of character. We can- 
not rush headlong into it and try to bring 
all indirect influence in the sphere of direct 
education by overseeing every action of the 
child and every moment of his life. This 
would, of course, be a total failure, and would 
deserve tobe so. But as the gardener places 
his treasures under the most favorable posi- 
tion for receiving the wealth of sunshine 
and dew that he could never hope to furnish, 
so we can see to it that the influences which 
gather around the young are wholesome and 
pure. We can attempt still more than this 
—so to infuse into them the love of what is 
good, as to insure their choosing it in prefer- 
ence to other things. ‘This is the highest 
work parent or teacher can perform for those 
under their charge. It can be done only by 
those who are themselves true and noble in 
character. No one can infuse any spirit in 
another except that which he himself pos- 
sesses, and our own efforts to be what we 
desire our children to become, will be 
more powerful instrument of good to them 
than the most direct appeals or the most 
earnest pleadings that have no such basis for 
their support. Philadelphia Ledger. 
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THE LYCEUM. 


HE season of the year has arrived when 

lyceums are being organized and re-or- 
ganized. These associations have become 
quite popular in our country. They are 
some of the results of our improved public 
school system, and an indication of the ad- 
vancement of our people in intelligence and 
culture. We notice with regret that in 
some places where live and apparently suc- 
cessful associations have heretofore existed, 
they have failed to re-organize this season. 
It may be well to examine the cause of 
this. There is a great disposition on the 
part of many well-meaning and enthusiastic 
people to make a thing of this kind a 
‘*hobby,’’ for a while: and then, to use a 
common but expressive phrase, ‘‘to run it 
into the ground.’’ Many will work well in 
a society while the attendance is good and 
the excitement runs high, but when, from 
causes we cannot understand, the attend- 


ance falls off, and there is a lull in the ex- 
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citement, this class of people are the first to 
give up, and the society soon ceases to 
exist. 

Another cause of failure is, a few earnest 
ones have all the work to do, and it becomes 


a burden. Many attend and become mem- 
bers who are capable of taking part, thus 
benefiting themselves and contributing to 
benefit and entertain others; but they come 
night after night for the purpose of being 
The workers become over- 
worked, and at last sink under the burden 
imposed on them and feel compelled to give 
the matter up. In some cases, we are sorry 
to say, a spirit of rivalry starts up and the 
society becomes divided into parties; this 
leads to jealousy and bad feeling, and all 
good people come to the conclusion that 
the society had better be broken up—*‘ then 
cometh the end.’’ 

In some cases the association fails for 
want of government, and in others because 
it is governed too much. In some associa- 
tions the one idea of the object to be at- 
tained is, to entertain the audience, or, in 


_ other wetile, to give the people so mething 
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‘“*to laugh at.’” When this course is pur- 
the Lyceum or Literary Society, 
so-called, soon loses its character and 
standing, and drifts into a ‘‘ play-house,”’ 
and its days will then soon be numbered, 
and they ought to be. 

We have mentioned some of the causes of 
failure with a view of suggesting a remedy. 
The Lyceum should be made a permanent 
institution in every town and village as 
much so as a library or school; at the or- 
ganization it should be understood that it is 
a place for s#zstruction as well as entertain- 
ment. It should be a ‘higher school.’’ 
The exercises should consist of declama- 
tions, readings, recitations, debates, essays, 
answering questions, and lectures by the 
members. Of course we would not have 
all this dry and prosy; there should be 
music, both vocal and instrumental, and 
pieces amusing—for a hearty laugh is en- 
joyed by all. The point we wish to make 
and impress on the minds of the members 
of these Literary Societies the Lyceum 
is not the place to learn to laugh and keep 
on laughing—it is a place of instruction as 
well as entertainment. 

A course of lectures should be given by 
every Lyceum statedly at least once amonth. 
The people should be educated up to this 
standard, and the Lyceum is the institution 
todo it. This is one of the greatest means 
of instruction; at the lecture we hear in an 
hour what it would take us days and weeks 
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to learn by reading and observation. We 
little think how much labor is bestowed 
upon the subject by the lecturer. The asso- 
ciation should be permanent; it should not 
be allowed to die out in the spring, hoping 
some one would revive it the next winter. 
It may be impracticable to keep it going all 
summer; then take a recess during the sum- 
mer, but let the society exist. Don’t give 
up when the interest flags; that shows us the 
need of more exertion. It is always easy to 
float with the tide, but to row up stream re- 
quires exertion and perseverance. This is 
the schooling that all need, so if there 
comes a lull in the interest, there should be 
a general ‘‘ putting on of the armor’’ and 
accepting it as a training. 

Nothing can be accomplished without 
work, pluck and perseverance—so when you 
organize a lyceum remember it is no ‘idle 
work ;’’ it will require a deal of patience, a 
great amount of energy, and withal, consid- 
erable tact—but it is a good and noble work 
when well conducted, and is the means of 
doing good, and this should stir us up to 
renewed energy and activity. 

Delaware Valley Advance. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WITH 
RESPECT TO MANNERS. 


GEN. J. W. PHELPS. 


‘THE Puritans and Quakers left England 

under aprotest. They revolted against 
corruptions in both church and state; and 
of course the system of education which they 
established here in the New World must 
have run counter to those corruptions. The 
colonies of the Southern States were not so 
ardently opposed to the institutions of the 
old world as were those of the North, but 
their similarity of circumstances in the same 
new country inevitably led their sympathies 
and modes of thought into the same chan- 
nels. All the English colonies of North 
America became educated to a system of 
ideas that was at complete variance with the 
systems of Europe. The Southern people, 
however, retained the religion of the Church 
of England, with somewhat of the aristo- 
cratic feelings and manners of the English. 
Their manners were courtly and pleasing; 
but as their educational ideas, unfortunately, 
became directed to the conservation of sla- 
very, we need not follow out the develop- 
ment in this paper ; our chief object being 
to view the schooling of the Northern colo- 
nies with respect to its influence-on the 
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manners of the people of that quarter of the 
Union. 

The Puritan and Quaker colonists, it must 
be remembered, had little or no regard for 
what seemed to them the empty and frivo- 
lous manners and ceremonies of the court. 
They rejected these manners as vicious and 
wicked, and substituted in their place the 
word of God, regarding the precepts and 
ordinances of the Bible as an all-sufficient 
rule of conduct for every sphere of life. 
The New Testament became a text-book for 
learning to read in New England schools, 
and probably also of those in Pennsylvania. 
So long as this remained the case, and the 
fires of Puritan and Quaker zeal were in full 
glow, the rugged asperities of the Anglo- 
Saxon character were melted down into 
something like softened though not refined 
manners. Under the warming influences of 
the Bible, social intercourse was governed 
vy that real kindliness and considerateness 
of one person towards another which con- 
stitute the substance of good manners. The 
vices of murder, gambling, stealing, dueling, 
arms-bearing, etc., were rarely exhibited. 
The New England primer, and the school 
books which immediately succeeded to it, 
were well filled with sound moral maxims, 
drawn either from the text or the inspira- 
tion of the Bible, which inculcated the first 
principle of good manners, that is, self-con- 
trol. 

But all this is now changed. Puritan and 
Quaker principles are no longer the leaven 
of American society. Foreign ideas and 
foreign races have overwhelmed and erased 
their work, leaving nothing definite in its 
place. The Bible as a text-book, together 
with its Puritan or Quaker preacher, is 
banished from the schools; and we have 
sensational reading of the spread-eagle style 
with scheming politicians formanagers. The 
Westminster Catechism, or the maxims of 
Penn, are no longer essential monitors to the 
family circle. ‘The training of children in 
the way they should go has passed from the 
family into the public school. Society from 
being simple, moral, and agricultural, has 
become trading, trafficking and manufactur- 
ing. Enormous wealth, acquired by fraud, 
is adding its corruptive fomentation to the 
mass, and the rush for political preferment is 
prostrating the safeguards not only of good 
manners, but also of good morals. Where 
formerly the pistol was seldom seen, it has 
now, become, it may be said, the scepter of the 
freeand independent American sovereign. It 
is carried clandestinely asthe w/éma ratio in 
a large part of the United States, if not even 
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among the Puritans and Quakers themselves. | 
Confidence inthe laws, morals, and manners 
of the country for the protection of personal 
freedom is being lost. ‘The sword that was 
formerly worn by the courtier has been re- | 
placed by Colt’s revolver, secretly carried, 
the invention of which, though anticipated 
in Europe by a hundred years, was not 
brought into use there because of the higher 
and more chivalric tone of manners. 

But whatever may be the cause of the de- 
generacy of manners among us, the fact is 
only too evident; and the question for us 
to consider is how to remedy the evil. We 
should naturally look to the teachings of the 
Bible as a corrective, or, in the absence of 
that, then to the moral philosophy that is de- 
rived from the Bible. Moral philosophy is 
indeed taught in our public schools; but it 
is chiefly confined to our colleges and higher 
institutions of learning, where the pupils 
have already passed that age in which man- 
ners are formed. What is needed is a sys- 
tem of practical ethics for our lower order 
of schools, where the pupils are of that 
plastic age in which the formation of man- 
ners is possible. It is there, if anywhere, 
that the embryo sovereign must be taught 
not to assert himself by the use of con- 
cealed weapons, as is now being done to a 
most remarkable extent. Nothing is more 
common in these days than to hear of 
school children getting wrathy and shoot- 
ing each other with pistols. They even 
carry pistols to school. ‘There is probably 
nothing in the rules of the school against 
such a constitutional liberty of the Ameri- 
ican citizen ! and our teachers are not likely 
to go beyond the Constitution in the asser- 
tion of authority. How many teachers are 
there who, seeing a pupil asserting his own 
rights by aggressing upon the rights of 
others, would make it the occasion of a 
special lecture upon the duties of the Amer- 
ican citizen? How many of the teachers 
who are shaping the manners of the future 
supporters of the Republic, are possessed 
of good manners themselves? Let it be 
admitted that some of them are well bred, 
and others know what good breeding is; 
yet, if there is no system for the inculca- 
tion of good manners, individual efforts 
can effect but little. What is needed is a 
general, recognized system, philosophically 
conceived and scientifically executed, to be 
made the standard of instruction in all our 
public common schools throughout the en- 
tire country. What we want is the manners 
of the English aristocracy blended with the 


morals of the early Puritan and Quaker. 
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The system of instruction which its called 
Goop BEHAVIOR, and which meets with the 
approval of some of our leading educators, 
is based on the American manner of incul- 
cating morals. In order to become pos- 


| sessed of that knowledge which is necessary 


to the attainment of the higher aims of life, 
the American way is to put the Bible in the 
hands of the individual, and let him draw 
his own conclusions from it. As the child 
of God, he is supposed to be able to com- 
prehend the words of God. Formerly, the 
New England child of twelve or fifteen 
years who had not read the Bible through 
once, was regarded as hardly respectable. 
This same idea is carried out in the system 
for teaching manners called Goop Be- 
HAVIOR. ‘The pupil is to use a plain and 


simple digest of the social code of Christ- 


endom as a reader at: school; is to go 
through it at least once each school-term, 
and is to be left to draw his own inferences 
from its precepts, aided only by such prac- 
tical applications and illustrations as may be 
incidentally given bythe teacher. The book 
would accompany the child to its home in 
the mansion or the hovel, and be there read 
by citizens of every nationality that makes 
up our diversified population. This is prac- 
tical ethics; and if inculcated with the 
proper intelligence and spirit, would go far 
to counteract that licentiousness of manners, 
the natural outgrowth of democratic insti- 
tutions, which is tending to the subversion 
of the Republic and to the degeneracy of 
Christian society. 
>o~< - 


AMONG THE GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


T was a cold January morning when, 

by candlelight, I swailowed my coffee 
quickly and hastened out to keep my first 
appointment with a German schoolmaster. 
Even in the streets of the city you might 
have learned that cold weather and dark 
mornings never interfered with the German 
school system ; for the weather was biting 
cold, and the morning as dark as any win- 
ter morn would be in the narrow streets of 
a city that lies along the same latitude with 
Hudson’s Bay and Labrador. The city was 
just waking up. So early was it, indeed, 
that the lights still glimmered in the tall 
gabled houses which seemed to be still rub- 
bing their eyes and blinking sleepily at 
each other across the narrow way. It was 
full half an hour before sunrise; and yet 
on all sides great doors were slamming, and 
the children were pouring out in swarms 
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that never were matched except in Hamelin 
‘Town when the piper played. They ran in 
such throngs along the street that the air 
rang with the clatter of their little wooden 
shoes. 

It was a lively sight. Blue-bloused peas- 
ants with baskets on their heads; _rosy- 
cheeked milk-maids shouting at the dogs 
which tugged their heavy carts ; bread-boys 
circled by their short blue skirts distribut- 
ing the little cobble-stone ‘‘4rodchens’’ or 
rolls—the only solids of a German break- 
fast ; squads of soldiers tramping to and 
from their watches, and singing as they 
marched along; but everywhere, among 
peasants and milk-maids, bread-boys and 
helmets, on the sidewalks and thronging 
through the street, were the hosts of school 
children. You could not mistake them if 
you would, for knapsacks were strapped 
upon the boys and satchels went dangling 
along with the maidens. 

The children were of all shades and sizes 
—from sturdy boys and girls, already near 
the end of their schooling, down to dainty 
bits of flesh and blood that seemed to have 
just tumbled out of morning dimity and 
cradle blankets; from warm furs and 
quilted hoods and blessed little leggings 
that covered even the shoes, down to bare 
heads and bare arms of wretched children 
who went shuffling and scuffling along in 
their loose wooden sabots. 

‘* Half-past seven o’clock, midwinter !’’ I 
said to myself. ‘* How would our children 
like such discipline as this?’’ But this is 
the law, and summer and winter, dark or 
light, every German scholar in the ‘‘ volk’’ 
or common school must be in his seat at just 
eight o’clock. American children would 
raise a mutiny ; but Germans are submissive 
souls, never grumble ; although as I walked 
along I saw many a little fellow who had 
slept too long, and showed evidence of it 
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by buttons that looked wistfully across to | 


buttonholes, and by the remnant of his 
morning meal clutched in his fist, and 
munched spasmodically as.he_ shivered 
through the street~. 

An easy and almost irresistible matter it 
was to follow the wake of these tramping 
little regiments to the school, which soon 
appeared—a long, black brick structure, 
sandwiched in between respectable dwell- 
ings, and not a foot of space on either side 
of it. Irang the bell, and while hundreds 
of children hustled past me with sidelong; 
wondering glances, an old lady appeared 
and begged to know my wants. She was 
the *‘ Frau-Castellan’’ of the school, and 
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lived with her family on the ground floor of 
the building. The light yet shone from her 
little room as I peeped within, and the lace 
curtains and red tablecloth gave it an air of 
comfortable neatness. 

She showed me at once to the Head 
Master’s apartments, the second habitation 
of every German schoolhouse. Here he has 
his office or study, his living room, kitchen, 
parlor and sleeping-chamber; and _ here, 
perhaps, you find him in the midst of his 
family, which never is small in Germany, 
and happy, perchance, among his books and 
the restless whining of a teething infant. 
In many <ases you find that he speaks Eng- 
lish, and French he always speaks; but 
better than both, you find him like the most 
of Germans, possessed of a hearty politeness, 
and shining with such sincerity that you 
feel yourself at ease immediately. 

Without delay, for the bell had struck 
eight, he led me through courts and corri- 
dors and stood before the door of Class VI.* 
for boys. Knocking, the door was opened 
and we entered. I was not prepared for 
what I saw. Instantly, as we stepped 
within, as if the hinges of that door was 
mysteriously connected with all those little 
bodies before me, the whole class rose like 
a unit to their feet, stood with folded arms, 
and greeted us with ‘* Guten Morgen!’? 
‘* Zwei!’ shouted the teacher, and with a 
precision which might have done credit to 
a regiment of veterans, c/ick / went eighty 
little men down upon the seats again. Con- 
versing a few minutes, the Head Master 
turned to go. Instantly again the school 
was on its feet. Bidding us good morning, 
he turned toward the class as well, and bow- 
ing, as if to his superiors, he said, ‘‘ Good 
morning, little scholars.’’ 

‘* Adieu, Herr Lehrer !’’ they all replied, 
and at another signal they sat down with 
folded arms and awaited orders like a regi- 
ment. 

It must be remembered that these boys 
were between six and seven years old; that 
they had been under training for about five 
months, and that in this room the school 
life begins. ‘They enter at the age of six, 
rise year by year through class after class, 
until they have received a schooling of eight 
vears’ duration. It may Be more. If the 
boy is lazy he remains’ two years longer ; 
but visions of the army are passed before 
the mind of every scholar, and it takes him 
only a short time to understand that his 
time of military service depends wholly on 
the standing he has in school, and the exam- 
ination he passes at the end. ‘One, two 
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or three years’ service, just as you like,’’ | 
says the teacher; and every boy jumps to | 
his feet and shouts, ‘‘ I'll get a one-year’s | 
service if I work twenty-four hours a day.’’ 
No marking system is necessary in the face 
of such a marvelous incentive as _ this. 
Every boy strains to the utmost to reach the 
one-year service, and no greater disgrace 
can befall a scholar of the public schools 
than to be hustled into a three-years’ mili- 
tary course, along with the peasantry and 
the coarsest blood of his land. 

The school began. Eighty fat-faced 
urchins sat before me in rows of five toa 
bench, each bench or desk being so con- 
structed that the interior could be plainly 
seen by the teacher in front, and many a 
hidden plot nipped ruthlessly in the badd. 
The teacher was not a grammar-school girl 
graduate, not some capricious maiden weary 
of shop life or waiting fora ‘‘ long path’’ to 
open, but a large, fine-looking gentleman 
bout thirty years of age. He was well 
educated, conversed with me in French, and 
the teacher of the youngest class in the pub- 
lic schools—calling to my mind the strong 
words of Dr. Holland, that ‘‘no man is too 
good or too great to teach a class of little 
children.”’ 

Bidding me to be seated and handing me 
what he called an ‘‘ hour-plan’’ of studies, 
he stepped out before the school and began 
the lesson in religion. It was the first les- | 
son of the day, although not necessarily the 
first on all days, for as I conned the plan I 
saw religion marked for four days a weck at 
different hours. 

‘* Now, my children,’’ said the teacher, 
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‘‘who made this world of ours?’’ § ‘* Be- | 
loved God!’ ‘*And whois God?’”’ ‘A } 
spirit.’ ‘*And where does he live?’ | 


‘*There !’’ and eighty little fingers pointed 


upward. ‘“’What did he make first ?’’ | 
‘“‘Light.’’ ‘*And where does this light | 
come from?’’ ‘* The sun.’’ ‘*And who 


saw the sun this morning ?’’ ‘* Nobody,’’ 
said a positive youngster in the front row. 
‘And why?’’ That was too much for 
them, and so the master explained it. | 
‘And now, did any little boy with sharp | 
ears hear the birds sing as he came along ?”’ | 
‘“‘“No! no!’’ they answered. And then, 
when one inquisitive urchin asked if they 
all froze to death,*this teacher caught up 
his question and told them how God’s care 
would brood over and keep the birds till 
spring came back again. In this manner he 
led them on—a class of eighty boys—keep- 
ing them one long hour, and digressing as 
skillfully as an old diplomatist to tell them 
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stories, and keep their eyes all sparkling 
with interest. 

It was nothing less than a Sunday-school 
planted firmly in the midst of the German 
system of education; the infant class of a 
study which, as I went from grade to grade, 
grew constantly into more importance, un- 
til, when they left the school, children 
found themselves fairly grounded in religion, 
and possessing an excellent knowledge of 
Bible history. And throughout the whole 
hour of this morning lesson I looked in vain 
for a pair of eyes that drooped, or a face 
that looked listless. Not a muscle flagged, 
not an eye lost sight of the master, not an 
ear failed to catch the simple stories he told 
so charmingly. ‘The secret of it may have 
been that in German schools religion is not 
a careless exercise, tossed off in half a 
dozen ininutes, and made the irksome be- 
ginning of daily duties ; not a side affair to 
shirk or slight, or play with; but rather an 
earnest lesson, a solid part of the school 
curriculum, taught like other branches, stu- 
died like other branches, and claiming, like 
other branches, its undivided hour of reci- 
tation. 

The hour was finished and a recess fol- 
lowed. Such is the wisdom and carefulness 
shown for the little children. At the end 
of each hour out they all run to a play- 
ground; windows are thrown open, the 
fresh air comes rushing in, and a romp and 
tumble of five or ten minutes brings them 
back panting, fresh and rosy-cheeked, to 
the school-room again. 

The lowest classes are detained in school 
through two sessions a day, each session 
being two hours long, and even this broken 
by a recess. It is long enough; and the 
memory of my primary school life of six 
hours a day, half of which was the refine- 
ment of misery, makes me shudder at this 
late day. The Germans have discovered 
how to make a primary school a pleasure 
for the children. ‘They come at 8 o’clock, 
are kept continually busy until 10, come 
at 2 and leave at 4. No lessons are stud- 
ied in school; very few indeed at home. 
Hardly any text-books are used, and those 
of the very simplest nature. Not a book is 
ever opened for silent study during school 
hours, and not a minute is lost in either 
session by teacher or pupil. Most of the 
instruction is oral—or by means of a black- 
board. ‘These scholars of six summers had 
no writing-books, yet they were all good 
writers; they had no grammar, yet even at 
this age they were learning to construct 
their language properly and build words 
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into sentences ; they had no singing-books, 
yet they sang the songs of Mozart and Men- 
delssohn. 

And the most striking feature of the 
whole system is that from the minute a 
scholar enters the school-room until he 
leaves it, he finds himself reciting. If the 
lessons are such that they cannot be learned 
at home, then study and recitation are com- 
bined in cne. If studying is required, it 
must all be done out of school; and the 
result is that every moment of school hours 
is consumed in recitation, and consequently 
the one great source of idleness and weari- 
ness at once removed. 

Cor. Boston Advertiser. 


THE CAUSES OF CRIME, 


GEO. W. COOKE. 

HERE are in this country probably over 
40,000 persons confined in prisons and pen- 
itentiaries. In 1870 there were 32,901. It has 
been estimated by an authority in such matters 
that those in prison confinement form 12 per 
cent. of the criminal class. If this statement is 
correct, there are in this country not far from 
350,000 persons who are guilty of crime in one 
form or another. Is there no possible way by 
which this vast mass of crime can be lessened ? 
Can society afford to let these people go on 
their way unheeded, doing nothing more than 
to incarcerate them in some prison, when they 
have outraged the rights of their fellows? Can 
they not be taught, when young, to use their 
owers in better directions? When they have 
petal convicted criminals, can we do no bet- 
ter than to confine them for a few months or 
years ina prison, and then let them back upon 
socicty, worse than they were before, to com- 

mence a new career of crime ? 

In this country the greater share of the per- 
sons committed to prison once are recommitted 
afterwards. In some prisons it has been shown 
that one-fourth of the inmates were under the 
age of seventeen, while probably nearly one- 
half are, in all prisons, under twenty-one years 
of age. Probably three-fourths of the persons 
to-day in the prisons of the world are under the 
age of thirty. No sadder spectacle can any- 
where be seen than the boyish company, which 
may be found in any of our penitentiaries. The 
inexperience and folly of youth plunge thou- 
sands into a career of crime. Once started on 
that carcer, all the influences are debasing and 
repressive, almost compelling the continuance 
of the same course through life. 

Underlying all other causes of crime is that 
of heredity. Perhaps it may be laid down as 
a rule, that the permanent criminal is made 
so by this cause; certainly, the incurable crim- 
inals, if there are any such, have been produced 
by heredity. Unparalleled passion in the pa- 


rents is known to produce the murder propen-, 


sity in the child. Intemperance in the parent 
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re-appears in a low and vitiated condition in 
the child, which makes a criminal career prob- 
able. Of other causes of crime, drunkenness 
is one of the most serious and constant. In an 
examination made in the State of New York, 
some years ago, the jail officers laid seven- 
eigths of all crime to this cause. Of 568 pris- 
oners in jails examined, only 10 were abstainers, 
207 claimed to be modegates, while 351 acknowl- 
edged intemperate habits. The committee be- 
lieve five-sixths of the number were habitual 
drunkards. Of 96 in the Clinton prison in 1864, 
50 admitted intemperate habits, while nine- 
tenths were probably habitual drunkards. A 
gentleman who some years ago visited all the 
priscns in this country, says he found not more 
than twenty persons therein who were not fre- 
quenters of dram-shops in a greater or less 
degree. In 1851, of 158 prisoners in the Con- 
necticut penitentiary, 134 were habitual drink- 
ers. In 1850, in the Providence prison, 282 in 
361 were of this character. Of 962 prisoners in 
the Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, 745 
were drunkards, 219 were moderate drinkers, 
while only 20 were abstainers. To make this 
testimony stronger still, we are told that 589 
were under the influence of liquor when their 
crimes were committed, and that 367 were of 
drunken parents. Out of 1,129 murders com- 
mitted in France, during four years, 440 were 
in drunken tavern brawls. The census of 1850 
showed in New York, that one drunkard in 15 


was a criminal, while of sober people only ong. 


in 661 committed a crime. Crime in Maine 
was reduced one-fourth by the Washingtonian 
movement. In 1849, closing saloons on Sun- 
day in England reduced the number of com- 
mitments from 30 to 50 percent. Such conclu- 
sive evidence as this, is enough to show how 
great an amount of crime is caused by intem- 
perance. A weak moral or intellectual nature 
is unbalanced by drink, and crime follows. 

Another cause of crime, working directly with 
heredity, is licentiousness. The New York in- 
spection of jails showed 568 women therein. 
Of these 257 admitted a life of licentiousness, 
while many more were known to be of the same 
character. On questioning the male prisoners 
three-fourths of them admitted they were of this 
class. 

Combined with the two causes just named, 
and giving them their force, is ignorance. Very 
seldom does the man with a good training be- 
come acriminal. It is not because a man is 
ignorant in ordinary knowledge that he com- 
mits crimes, but because ignorance implies an 
uncontrolled will, the lack of purpose in life, 
and inability to find recreation outside of the 
lowest places in amusement. The New York 
jail visitation showed only cight persons well 
educated out of 568, while 179 could not read 
or write, and 118 could read but not write. Of 
the 265 who could read and write, it is safe to 
say their training was of the most meager char- 
acter. It has been ascertained that 31 per cent, 
of criminals cannot read, while only 2,’ per 
cent. of the whole population are thus ignorant. 
In one of the Pennsylvania prisons of 2,961 in- 
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mates, 1,620 could read and write; 632 could | 
not write, though they could read; while 709 
could neither read nor write. These statistics 
are given of those who could not read or write 
in other prisons: Massachusetts, 98 in 491; 
Connecticut, 77 in 215. A special examination 
was made of 57 prisoners in Connecticut, of 
whom 27 could read and write, 16 could read, 
and 14 were entirely ggnorant. How much 
worth there was in the @ducation of the 43 who 
could read and write, may be shown when it was 
found that 32 could not correctly spell the sim- 
ple words ‘‘read"” and “write.” One of the 
very best readers did not know whether the 
the book of Matthew was in the Old or New 
Testament. In the Massachusetts prison, in 
1869, of 182 prisoners, 69 had the most limited 
education or none, 109 a common school train- 
ing, and four a superior education. In the 
Detroit Reformatory, of 136 persons, tor did 
not know the muliplication table. 

Industrial ignorance is as serious in its effects. 
The man who has no trade is at the mercy of 
every change in business. He is likely to be 
without powers of self-control and to be given 
to idleness. He will slide into low company, 
places of vice, and depend on chance causes 
for a sustenance. The jail inmates of New 
York numbered 69 per cent. of those who had 
learned no trade, and of the remainder at least 
one-half were only imperfectly trained to any 
handicraft. In the New York prisons it has 
been shown that 65 per cent. of criminals are 
without knowledge of a trade; 60 per cent. in 
Connecticut ; 51 in Maryland, and 45 in Penn- 
sylvania. Out of 3,043 inmates of the Philadel- 
phia prison, 442 have served a full apprentice- 
ship,556 have done so only partially, while 


2,045 have never been apprenticed to any 
3 " TT : i rd 
trade at ati. Thus it was shown that 85 per 


cent. knew $0 little of any trade that it was 
entirely useless. 

Again, the orphan is often uncared for, grows 
up with unformed purposes and evil habits. 
So we find that out of 11,510 criminals in New 
York, 7,232 were orphans; in Pennsylvania, 
515 out of 962; in Mary land, 260 in 537- In the 
jail investigation in New York, 50 per cent. of 
the prisoners interrogated were orphans or half 
orphans. More than one-half of those who go 
intv our jails come out worse than they went in, | 
and often prepared for a life of crime. Miss | 
Dix, an English philanthropist, after a careful | 
inspection of our treatment of criminals, said: | 
“If it were the deliberate purpose of society to | 
establish criminals in all that is evil, and to root 
out the last remains of virtuous inclination, this | 
purpose could not be more effectually accom- | 
plished than by incarceration in the county jails, 
as they are, with few exceptions, constructed 
and governed.” 

The true prison reformers all say that no men 
so bad can be sent to them that they cannot be 
reformed. If, after a man has committed a 
crime and been incarcerated in a penitentiary, 
he can be reformed through kindness and train- 
ing, why may he not be taken as a child, and | 
saved from his career of crime? Why reform | 
him only after he has made war upon society, 
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when the same methods could be applied to 


prevent the evil? Give a proper education to 
every child, anda great part of crime will cease ; 
make the relations of men to each other such as 
they ought to be and another large criminal class 
will become respectable citizens. The evil 
should be nipped in the bud by a correct train- 
ing. Education is the cure for crime. It has 
been everywhere effectual; and it promises a 
sure redemption from much of the vice that 
now clogs our communities. To educate, to 
draw out the human powers, is to destroy the 
conditions of crime. Not mere repetition of 
words and memorizing of phrases, but develop- 
ment and training ofall the human faculties, is 
the kind of education that offers us the only 
cure of crime. In this opinion all the best ed- 
ucators and all the most experienced prison 


reformers unite.—. ¥. School Journal. 
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CURIOUS SCHOOL AND ITS MASTER. 
[ The following letter from the New York L£vening 
Post an interesting account of a curjous school 
and its master. No teacher can read it without profit. ] 


give 


LITCHFIELD, Conn., August 26, 1881. 

There died a few days ago at the little town 
of Washington, in this county, Frederick W. 
Gunn, the head of the famous school called the 
“Gunnery,” after the name of its master. The 
school and its head have often been written 
about; under symbolic names both have been 
introduced into novels, into magazines, into 
newspaper sketches; and a writer of renown 
whose summer leisure once brought him in 
contact with the school, has endeavored in one 
of his works to portray its features. He failed, 
as all must fail who undertake the task. The 
theory of the school may, perhaps, be de- 
scribed, some of its leading traits depicted, 
some of its incidents cited to show how the in- 
stitution worked; but its inner life, its sympa- 
thies, its spirit, and its benign influence on 
youthful character, turn to phantoms under the 
pen, and can only be resurrected in the hearts 
of the old boys, who hold the place in tender 
and grateful remembrance. 

The curious school owed its conception and 
success scarcely more to the genius of its 
founder than to the peculiar community in 
which it was placed. The town of Washing- 
ton has been as unique in its way as the Gun- 
nery itself, 

% * 

Forty-three years ago Mr. Gunn, a native of 
the place, who had just been graduated at 
Yale in the class of Evarts and of Waite, went 
back to open an academy. The abolition 
movement had just begun to stir up the com- 
munity. To be a Connecticut abolitionist in 
those days was to invite the ban of church, 
state and society, to be regarded as the foe of 
order, to be almost an outcast. But Mr. Gunn, 
ardent and radical, ranged himself with the 
little band of anti-slavery men in Washington. 
The minister of the church fulminated against 
them from the pulpit, the Church Society ex- 
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communicated them, society at large ostracised 
them, but still the new party waxed in spirit 
and numbers, until it became a majority in the 
town. The intermediate years up to 1850 were, 
however, full of arduous trial foe the young 
teacher. BeSides his anti-slavery heresy, he 
was suspected of skepticism on certain points 
of church doctrine. Two attempts to teach 
school failed because of the popular odium 
against him, and in 1848, after having married 
Miss Abigal Brinsmade, one of the daughters 
of the leading family of the town, who braved 
the anger even of her own kindred to wed the 
man whom she loved, he was literally driven 
away to earn his bread. He went to To- 
wanda, in Pennsylvania, where, with O, H. 


. Platt, now United States Senator from Connecti- 


cut, as his assistant, he opened a school. Intwo 
years public sentiment at his home had changed. 
The despised party had become the nucleus of 
the great anti-slavery organization crystallizing 
from the decomposing Whig elements; and 
Mr. Gunn returned to found the boarding- 
school with which his name has for thirty-one 
years been honorably identified. 

Mr. Gunn's scheme of training boys was 
unique. Its central objects were manhood, 
character, and physique. With these secured, 
he believed that mental growth would follow, 
or at least that without them mental growth was 
good for nothing. He sedulously cultivated, 
therefore, the honorable side of boy-nature. A 
lie was his abomination, to be visited some- 
times with an emphatic thrashing. An habitual 
tattler was even worse than a liar. ‘‘ Don't be 
running to me with your stories about each 
other,"’ he used to say to his boys, ‘‘but learn to 
govern and restrain yourselves." An occa- 
sional fight between boys was passed in silence, 
but repeated offenses of this kind, which argued 
a quarrelsome disposition on the part of any 


boy, were checked severely. One incident out | 
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of many will illustrate this branch of the Gun- | 


nery discipline. In the society of the quaint 
village, pretty girls were a great rarity. One 
winter there came for a short stay a fair visitor 
from the West. Two of the biggest boys in the 
school, who paid her attention, got madly jeal- 
ous of each other. Their perverse mates fanned 
the green fire to flame. A challenge passed, 
and was accepted, a rude code, modeled on 
that of the prize-ring, was written out, and the 
rivals, strong youths of seventeen, met, belted 
and stripped to the waist, in the chestnut grove 
behind the Gunnery. Never will the dozen 
boys who watched that combat forget the strug- 
gle! The first round ended in a harmless 
grapple and fall; in round second one of the 
fighters opened with a rattling kick on the shin 
of his antagonist. The claim of ‘foul’ was 
promptly overruled, and the battle went on. 
In the third round one of the principals knocked 
the other out of time with bleeding nose and 
contused eye. ‘The bruised organs told the 
story at the supper-table, but Mr. Gunn never 
opened his lips on the subject. He regarded 
the appeal to arms by big boys as suspending 
the laws and settling all controversies; and, in 
fact, the foes soon became good friends. As in 





fighting, so to a degree it was with profanity. 
Mr. Gunn abhorred and punished in its use by 
small boys; but in one case he heard a youth 
fifteen years old, usually scholarly and tract- 
able, cursing his room-mate roundly. The 
teacher listened until he found out the provok- 
ing cause, then stole softly away, and a gentle 
admonition days after was the only outcome. 
Smoking and drinking were vices only possi- 
ble when the boys made excursions outside of 
Washington. When discovered, Mr. Gunn 
made the evil-doers swallow a lively emetic, 
deeming its effects at once purgatorial, sym- 
bolic and a practical deterrent. 

The master had an original code of penalties 
for the smaller offences. A boy too noisy or 
agile in the Gunnery sitting-room, might be sent 
to hug a tree for two hours in the, grove, or on 
a three-mile walk by moonlight. Another 
offender, particularly if diffident, would be 
ordered to call on some lady, young or old, in 
the village. A small boy too voluble would be 
checked by a chip to be held in his mouth until 
dinner-time. Two boys quarrelsome with each 
other, or between whom there was a feud, had 
to take turns in holding each other in the lap 
for an hour or two, These were but specimens 
of a hundred queer penalties which Mr. Gunn 
would invent off-hand to meet exigencies. They 
seem absurd on their face, and, in truth, no one 
could have made them effective but Mr. Gunn. 
The man had keen insight into boy character; 
his facile acuteness gave him a quick measure 
of a pupil’s faults; if he failed to see them 
promptly, he was sure to find them out before a 
term passed; and so each one of his odd pun- 
*ishments was leveled at a particular flaw. Even 
the sports of the school were impressed into its 
punitive scheme. <A boy effeminate or lazy 
was sent now and then into the melee of a foot- 
ball game, or to second base, the key position 
of the base-ball field. Some seventeen years 
ago, as many of the scholars of that time will 
remember, there was in school an Ohio boy, fat, 
pulpy, tender and ihcurably homesick. One 
day the teacher found him moping, and sent 
him for treatment tothe seeond base. He stood 
there for half an hour dodging balls, limp, 
tremulous and pallid, a picture of woe. Finally 
a ball was struck to him straight from the bat. 
He saw it come, but too late to dodge. It struck 
him fairly in the pit of the stomach. The poor 
fellow doubled up suddenly. The ball stuck 
in the wrinkle of the body, and the striker was 
declared ‘‘out"’ amid shrieks of merriment. 

How vividly the light of memory streams 
back over the scenes of that school-boy home— 
to the Gunnery building, a vine-embowered 
puzzle of architecture ; to the foot-ball games in 
which the teacher so often measured his length 
on the winter stush in collision with some mus- 
cular rival; to the coasting, the skating, the 
tramps with rod and gun, all encouraged and 
even enforced as a part of the scheme of train- 
ing; to the ball nine on which Mr. Gunn him- 
self played an efficient first base, and which, 
though made up of striplings, was so skilled by 
faithful practice that it easily became the cham- 
pion team of the county; to the ‘“‘ family meet- 
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ing" called each Sunday afternoon, when the 
household of forty boys was summoned to give 
an account of the week's peccadilloes; to the 
‘reception night"’ held on Friday evenings, 
with its dancing and games, when the village 
maidens forgot their diffidence and the city 
girls their airs, and all mingled with the boys 
in rational and wholesome fun ; for the teacher 
regarded nothing as more elevating for his boys 
than the companionship of bright, pure-minded 
girls. 

Over all these memories of the school life 
there stanc two predominating figures; one, that 
of the master, six feet high, with the bus: of a 
gladiator and the head of a Viking, witty, genial, 
always ready to take or give a joke, majestic in 
anger, yet at points as sentimental as a maiden, 
as yielding asachild. The other figure, and 
sometimes it seems to eclipse all the rest, is 
that of Mrs. Gunn, the mother-mistress of the 
school. To be a mother to forty boys, to chide 
and comfort, to watch over the inyriad duties 
of the household, to take a lcading part in the 
social events of the village, and withal to keep 
well versed in the literature and news of the 
day, were duties which this rare lady assumed 
as easily as a Newport belle passes a summer 
day. Her kindly presence suffused all the 
home life of the Gunnery, and is an inspiration 
ever now to the hundreds of boys felt its gra- 
cious infiuence. 

As to scholarship, the general standard of the 
school was unquestionably low. There was no 
marking system, and no direct incentive to 
purely intellectual growth Yet Mr. Gunn, 
first and last, fitted a good many boys for col- 
lege, and most of them did well. His theor¥ 
for teaching the dead languages was character- 
istic of the man. ‘Learn the language first, 
and the grammar afterward,”’ was his dictum. 
So a boy often found himself in Homer before 
he could analyze the simplest form of a Greek 
verb, and reading four hundred lines a day in 
Virgil, without a question on the syntax or 
prosody. His boys, therefore, fell into hard 
lines when they first faced the iron drill of the 
grammar school or the college. But somehow 
they mastered it all, and at collegs, as a rule, 
they not only became self-respecting men, but 
proficient students. In composition, rhetoric 
and oratory, the standard of the school was 
high, and a knowledge of public events was 
made almost a compulsory part of the course— 
Mr. Gunn himself reading the daily paper 
aloud to the school as soon as the afternoon 
mail brought it in. By teaching, and even 
more by his personal example, Mr. Gunn em- 
phasized the duties of citizenship. He was the 
leading figure in village affairs, and the whole 
country knew him as the first citizen of the 
town. ; 

Active, generous of his means even to a 
fault, giving money almost with contempt of it, 
always ready to labor for a new enterprise, 
from a railroad down to a Fourth of July cele- 
bration, it is scant truth to say that his part in 
expanding and liberalizing the community was 
measureless, and that his boys drew from his 
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example a fresh and invigorating ideal of the 
good Citizen. 

Using his peculiar methods, Mr. Gunn con- 
ducted his school successfully for twenty-five 


years. It grew in numbers and fame, the best 
families of the country sent their sons to it, and 
applications for a place had to be made months 
ahead. The teacher finished the quarter-cen- 
tennial of his school hardy and vigorous, but 
three years ago, at the age of sixty-one, the 
shadows began to fall. <A trouble of the heart, 
a hereditary disease, showed its deadly symp- 


toms; and with body and mind impaired, Mr. 
Gunn gave up the school to his son-in-law. 


These declining years of the old instructor were, 
in some respects, the days of his greatest com- 
fort. He lived in the past, talking about old 
scenes, and loved to meet the boys of the earlier 
school days, who came back to walk arm-in- 
arm with him throngh the old paths. But the 
disease grew apace. A few days ago, in ‘the 
early morning, came the final summons. The 
silver cord was loosened suddenly, and the 
master below stood with the Great Master 
above. 

The funeral of the old teacher was singularly 
touching and appropriate. From far and near 
his old boys gathered to pay the supreme trib- 
ute to one who had been to them not instructor 
only, but companion, adviser and friend. They 
came back from the professions, from business, 
from the places they had chosen for short 
August vacations—youths, young men, and 
great bearded fellows with their hair streaked 
with gray. In deference to the dead man’s 
love of nature, only wild plants were used in 
the decorations of the Gunnery and church. 
The coffin was lifted by seven. of the old schol- 
ars, not into a sombre hearse, but into Mr. 
Gunn's favorite wagon, which had been hung 
with clematis and oak, and was drawn by the 
white horses that their master had driven for 
eighteen years or more over the Washington 
hills. 

Though the rain poured in steady streams, 
the large church was crowded, and not a few of 
those present were prominent citizens of neigh- 
boring towns. It was a singular spectacle this, 
to see the gathering that came to do honor to 
the man who forty years ago was ostracised 
from society ; to hear, too, a Christian minister, 
standing in the very pulpit from which the 
abolitionist had been ex-communicated, declare 
that, though pastor of that church, he was hum- 
bled by the dead man’s superior example of 
Christian life. Then the long 
headed by sixty of the old boys, took its way to 
the grave—across the green ball-ground, which 
had so often re-echoed with the shouts of vic- 
tory, and, as it seemed, not by accident, over 
the very spot where the teacher had played 
first base with his nine. At the grave loving 
hands had, as far as might be, hidden from 
view with oak, sumach and clematis, every 
token of death. There was a simple prayer, 
the coffin covered with wild flowers was let 
down, and the old teacher, after his strenuous 
and noble life, was left to his rest. Cc. D. 
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ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC IN 
PITTSBURGH. 


R. K. BUEHRLE. 


fPHE proceedings of the «State Teachers’ 

Association include, among other 
things, exercises in elementary arithmetic 
performed by pupils of the public schools of 
Pittsburgh. It would seem that the rapidity 
with which operations in the four funda- 
mental rules were performed, was such as to 
cause some of the spectators to doubt the 
possibility of teaching entire schools to do 
as well, while others deprecated the injuri- 
ous effects on the mind of such training. 
Supt. Luckey evidently expected something 
of this kind, and hence introduced the class 
as follows: 

“The class of fifteen children on the platform 
are from the Hancock Free School—not picked 
children, nor those specially favored by cir- 
cumstances, but rather the reverse,”’ &c. 

There are several things which strike the 
experienced teacher who reads the above 
report: 

First.—The Pittsburgh teachers have, ac- 
cording to the statement of the Superin- 
tendent, given sfecia/ attention to this 
subject—it has evidently been their hobby 
for the last few years. It would have been 
interesting, and would have enabled persons 
not acquainted with these pupils to form a 
correct conception of the subject, if some 
in the audience had proposed some easy 
problems involving ffactions or United 
States money, which are quite frequently 
solved by pupils at the age of ten anda 
half years. ‘The ability to deal with frac- 
tions is far more frequently called for, in 
the practical affairs of life, than mere rapid- 
ity in the fundamental operations. Not 
knowing anything of the proficiency of 
these pupils in this direction, and inferring 
as we have a right to do from the ‘ exposi- 
tion’’ of Prof. Dolan that they are confined 
to this kind of work for the first three school 
years, we refuse to marvel at what has been 
accomplished at Pittsburgh. 

From the report, we must also infer that 
the problems were all written by the feacher, 
and at most copied by the pupils, so that no 
knowledge of notation or numeration was 
required or exhibited, and it is therefore 
possible and altogether probable that some 
of these very pupils do not know how to put 
down the figures involved in the simplest 
problem occurring in every-day life. 

Moreover, the audience was not informed 
how much of the ordinary school-day was 
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devoted to arithmetic. For aught that ap- 
pears to the contrary, three-fourths of the 
time may have been devoted to addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division; 
and if so, why should these pupils not per- 
form these operations with what seems, to 
those trained in other subjects as well, sur- 
prising accuracy and rapidity? No doubt, 
the practice of “ming the work tends to this, 
and may in some studies, and with some 
pupils be an advantage, but that it is so 
under all circumstances, and with all pupils, 
would probably be maintained by few psy- 
chologists. 

Secondly.—If Prof. Montgomery’s state- 
ment is correct, it follows that either there 
are no slow, dull pupils in certain of the 
Pittsburgh schools, or that they were con- 
veniently absent when he visited them. 
Perhaps slow thinkers are not promoted into 
those rooms where lightning calculation is 
the order of the day, or perhaps they are 
conveniently promoted into the street. As 
already intimated, the effect will be, nay, 
must be, different on differently-constituted 
minds, and the small number present at the 
meeting, from which the slow pupils were 
conspicuously absent, is not sufficient to 
enable any one to come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. Imagine Dickens’ ‘‘ Fat Boy,’’ or 
if you please a class of such, subject to this 
kind of training, and how long would it re- 
quire to make ‘‘lightning calculators’’ of 
them ? 

Thirdly.—The expressions ‘‘in mercy to 
the children,’’ ‘‘ intense activity’’ and ‘‘ un- 
natural excitement,’’ show conclusively that 
the exercises wore the appearance, at least. 
of strained nervous and mental action. 
Supt. Luckey says, ‘‘ We have seen no inju 
rious results whatever. The children like 
it,’’ &c. Wedo not in the least question 
the truth of this assertion, but we maintain 
that the time is too short and the opportu 
nities for observation are too limited to 
justify any one to express any judgment on 
the matter, otherwise than on general prin- 
ciples. It is a well-established fact tha‘ 
nervous force is lost in proportion to th 
intensity of mental activity ; and if so, it 
can readily be seen what must be the effect 
of such intense stimulation as is implied in 
the above exercises. 

The excitement may even be pleasurable, 
and yet be injurious, as many kinds of nerv- 
ous and mental excitement are. Injuries t« 
the mind, brought on by abnormal training 
or unusual demands made upon it, never o 
at least rarely show themselves at once, 
and least of all at a time of unusual excite 
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ment. We all know that under an artificial, 
temporary or momentary stimulus, the 
mind can be wrought up to exhibit extraor- 
dinary powers, and that exhaustion. shows 
itself only when the excitement has passed 
away; while the injury inflicted may not 
and generally does not manifest itself until 
many years afterwards. ‘The man and the 
woman atone for the sins of the boy and the 
girl, and until then it is, to say the least, 
premature to look for the evidence of injury 
to the mind. When that time does come, 
it is just possible that this ‘‘ grand success ’”’ 
may be found to have been a grave educa- 
tional blunder. 

We desire to call attention, in the next 
place, to the fact that the adstract is dwelt 
upon to the absolute exclusion of the con- 
crete. ‘*The formal study of arithmetic 
should not be introduced till the child has 
gained a knowledge of number in the ab- 
stract from his every-day experience,”’ is 
Prof. Dolan’s statement. We might ask 
right here whether the school should not 
supply opportunities to acquire that knowl- 
edge, and, if so, how this is possible under 
the Pittsburgh system. Again, does not 
all mental science, which must condition al! 
true theories of teaching, everywhere de- 
mand the concrete before the abstract ? 
What is done by this system to educate the 
reason, to develop the reasoning faculty ? 
Must we believe that reason, Minerva-like, 
springs into being at once? Is it not rather 
in existence from the earliest conscious men- 
tal activity? Or shall we be told that arith- 
metic does not furnish suitable material for 
the exercise of reason? Should not every 
study, pursued in the school, arithmetic in- 
cluded, appeal to all the powers of the 
mind, and ts it not the business of the edu- 
cator to teach that not this or that faculty 
only, or no faculty at all, but the whole 
psychological being, is developed? Is the 
process described as the method followed at 
Pittsburgh to be called natural mental de- 
velopment, or is it not rather a cutting short 
of intellectual progress, a stunting of the 
mind, for the purpose of creating an 
abnormal excrescence, called mechanical 
rapidity ? 

Dr. Wickersham mentions as the ends for 
which arithmetic is studied: ‘‘ 1. ‘To obtain 
a knowledge of the properties of numbers ; 
2. Togive practice in mathematical reason- 
ing; 3. To attain precision in the use of 
language; and, 4. To secure skill in the 
application of numbers to the concerns of 
life.’’ 
rapidity and accuracy in the solution of 
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problems. The latter,it seems, have received 
attention alone to the entire exclusien of the 


former. It may be said that all this will be 
attended to afterwards, but it should be re- 
membered that mind is not like unorganized 
matter, s/ationary, but constantly changing, 
and that the division of labor required by 
this system might do for a piece of a ma- 
chine, but will not do for the 72g and 
hence ever-changing soul. Moreover, many 
pupils obtain but four or five years of scho- 
lastic instruction, and would be: far more 
benefited by less mechanical efficiency and 
some knowledge of the reason why and the 
time when to perform the operation. 

The best training for an accountant is 
not for that very reason the best for a man; 
and, after all, comparatively few persons are 
required to do the kind of work exhibited 
at Washington, and unless the practice is 
continued, we very much fear that the 
ability will be lost. It will be both inter- 
esting and instructive to watch these pupils, 
when they arrive at the more intricate work 
of arithmetic, and see whether or not they 
will also excel there. We believe that the 
ability to add rapidly affords little prepara- 
tory aid to higher work. Mere mechanical 
and rote work does not promote the growth 
of mind, else lightning calculators would be 
mental prodigies. 


— 


TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 


OYS and girls aught not to be brought 
| up too tenderly. It is no hardship, but 
a life-long blessing to a child, to be obliged 
to rise early, and to take hold of work, as 
part of the household—work that brings a 
steady responsibility upon him. It may 
seem hard to one over-indulgent to send 
boys out on cold winter mornings to do 
chores in the barn, to gather frosty chips, to 
chop and split wood, or to perform any of 
the hundred things which belong to the 
family life ; but contempt of petty suffering, 
regular work, pride of being able to help 
one’s self, fidelity and perseverance under 
difficulties—these are lessons far more im- 
portant than any that can be learned in 
books and schools. Many a man has been 
hindered all his life long because he never 
learned self-reliance, industry in childhood. 

There are, however, practices which ought 
to be suppressed as refined cruelties. 1 
mean all those petty punishments which are 
inflicted on children’s heads. We have 
seen teachers, when boys were whispering, 
steal up and bump their heads together 
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severely. It is common to jerk childdren by 
the hair, raising them from their feet, and it 
is not uncommon for parents to pull a lock 
of hair pretty severely, as a small punish- 
ment for some misdemeanor. 

No punishment of any kind ought to be in- 


flicted upon the head of any of the Cau- 


casian stock. It may be handy, but it is 
inevitably demoralizing. It rouses the tem- 
per and every evil feeling ina child. Cuff- 
ing the ears, snapping the head, especially 
with a thimble-armed finger, are always 
demoralizing. 

The head is the centre of all sensibility. 
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Slapping the mouth, pulling the hair, rap- 
ping the scalp or pinching the ears, are 
good measures for the development of de- 
pravity ; but if designed as restraining or 
reformatory punishment, they are utterly 
bad, and provocative oftentimes of as many 


evils as they seek to cure. When children 
have done wrong, and when correction is 
needed, it ought not to be ignominious. No 
man and no child is ever made to love right 
conduct by being brutally treated, or by 
offending, at the same time, both his sense 
of justice and his proper pride of char- 
acter. Evening At Home. 
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LANCASTER, NOVEMBER, 1881. 


J. P, M’CASKEY 


4, P, WICKERSHAM. 


HE Catalogue of the National School of 

Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia, 

for 1881-2, shows a graduation class of 

sixty-three, an attendance of one hundred 

and eighty-five, and a prosperous condition 
of things generally. 


Our old friend, George W. Hess, for- 
merly Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in the State of Indiana, has wandered out 
to Kansas and become the editor of the 
Educationist, Topeka. He will make a live 
journal, and no other kind would be accep- 
table to the teachers of that growing State. 
The number before us, that for September, 
is capital in every way. 

And, in this cf&hnection, it gives us 
pleasure to call attention to Professor Hess’ 
little ten-cent work, entitled ‘* Memory 
Gems.’’ It contains a large number of 
short, expressive quotations from a large 
number of authors. It is indeed, as has 
been said, ‘‘a string of pearls.’’ No teacher 
could do a better thing than to have his 
pupils commit these gems. 


THE report of the Teachers’ Institute of 
the city and county of Philadelphia, for the 
year 1880, has been received. ‘The mem- 
bership was about eleven hundred. Its 
monthly meetings appear to have been well 
attended, and the exercises of an interesting 
_character. The library contains 6,863 vol- 

umes, and numerous professional and other 





magazines are taken. Financially, the In- 
stitute is in good conditiou, having a bal- 


| ance to its credit for the year of $965.69, 


and invested funds amounting to $16,700. 
One of the most valuable features of the 
Institute is its ‘‘ Trust and Relief Fund,”’ 
for the aid of teachers, sick or infirm, and 
needing assistance. 


THE Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, are about to issue an edition of Wick- 
ersham’s School Economy and Methods of 
Instruction in Spanish for circulation in 
South America. They say there is pressing 
demand for the publication of these books 
in the language of that country. Mr. Wick- 
ersham has also recently received a letter 
from a prominent inspector of schools in 
France asking his consent to translate and 
publish his works in that country, where 
the writer states they are highly appreciated. 


Our attention has been calfed to an error 
in the October number of THE JouRNAL, in 
which it was stated that the study of Ger- 
man had been recently introduced into the 
high schools of the city of Reading, and at 
the suggestion of Supt. Baer. We have 
since been shown a copy of the Ninth Re- 
port of the Board of Controllers of the city 
of Reading, in which it is stated, on page 
48, that both French and German formed a 
part of the curriculum, as early as 1857, 
and we are positively assured that German 
formed a part of the regular course during 
the years 1877-80, and was therefore not 
introduced in 1881. The object of Supt. 
Baer seems to have been to call special at- 
tention to the study of it, and to compare 
the utility of such study with that of the 
classics. 
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WE have received the first number of the 
Educational Review, Palm and Fitch, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. This new magazine is a consol- 
idation of three educational papers recently 
published in Western Pennsylvania, the 
Educational Voice, Pittsburgh, the A/egheny 
Teacher, Allegheny, and the Zeachers’ Ad- 
vocate, Mercer. The consolidation was in 
our opinion a wise movement. The one new 
magazine must be stronger, better, and 
more helpful in the cause of education than 
the three old ones. It has now a good, 
broad field in which to work, and we have 
no doubt the opportunity will be well im- 
proved. ‘The first number of the Review, 
now before us, gives promise of success. Its 
local department is especially strong, and 
we should think no teacher within its baili- 
wick could afford to do without it. 
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The | 


Review and The Journal will fit well to- | 


gether. 


Pror. C. M. Woopwarp, of Washington 
University, Missouri, in an address before 
the St. Louis Mechanics’ Exchange, ex- 
presses the views of many practical men in 
the following paragraph : 


I am aware thatI am in danger of being | 


misunderstood when I advise that, in mapping 


out our plan of popular education, we consult | 


the necessities of to-day rather than the cus- 
toms and examples of centuries ago. I do not 
underrate the language and literature of Greece 
or Rome, but I do see that mental, moral and 
physical development, which after all is the 
main result to be reached, can be secured 
equally well by first calling attention to the 
busy, working world in which the child is to live 
and act his part. Seek first that education which 


will fit one to discharge properly the duties of 


active life, and then all these things shall be 


added. Add high literary and scientific cul- 
ture. In short, educate a boy so that when a 


man he will be master of his situation, the arbi- 
ter of his on fortune.”’ 


Hon. J. Georce Hopcins, Deputy Min- 
ister of Public Education in Ontario, Can- 


ada, in writing his regrets at the retirement of 


the late Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in Pennsylvania, takes occasion to say that 
he has occupied his present place for the 
space of thirty-seven years. ‘There can be 
no room for doubt that the frequent changes 
made in the public service in this country 
are a great detriment to its interests. This 
is especially the case in the work of educa- 
tion. Education in all its departments can 
only be well conducted by experts, and 
frequent changes of teachers and superin- 
tendents of schools are serious obstacles in 
the way of healthy progress. 
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Dr. Hodgins, in his letter, takes occasion 
to speak of Dr. Ryerson, who was Minister 
of Public Education in Ontario from 1844 
to 1876, thirty-two years. The ‘‘old Doc- 
tor,’’ as he calls him, is at present resid- 
ing at his cottage on Ryerson Island, in Lake 
Erie; and, although in his seventy-ninth 
year, he is still quite an active man and a 
good sportsman. ‘Two fat wild ducks of his 
shooting had been received by the Deputy 
Minister on the day his letter was written. 
We take the more pleasure in making this 
mention of Dr. Ryerson, because he is favor- 
ably known to some of the older school men 
of Pennsylvania. 


— rew —— 


AN IMPORTANT CHANGE. 
YERTAIN circumstances seemed to render 
Cis advisable that I should dispose of my 
interest in the School Journa/, and surrender 
its editorial control. I have done so. The 
eleven years during which I have spoken as 
best I could to the school men of the State 
through its columns, must now be consid- 
ered a past epoch in the Journa/’s life. 
They can live hereafter only in memory. 
It is hoped there may be those who have 
been so profited as to cherish them. 

The /ournal now passes into the hands 
of Mr. J. P. McCaskey, long connected 
with it. He held the position of assistant 
editor for some years in the time of Dr. 
Burrowes, and he was my co-partner and 
co-worker from the first. He is thoroughly 
acquainted with its management, and will 
spare no effort to make it worthy of sup- 
port. Associated with him as editor will 
be the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. E. E. Higbee. This is a 
strong combination ; and, through it, the 
Journal not only continues to be the organ 
of the School Department, but the direct 


| exponent and advocate of the school policy 
| of the present administration. 


In disconnecting myself from the Jonrna/ 
the last link is broken that has bound me 
officially to the public school system of the 
State for well nigh ¢hzrty years, as County 
Superintendent of Lancaster county, as 
Principal of the State Normal School at 
Millersville, as Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and as editor of the School 
Journal. ‘The work of these years cannot 
be done over again, or it might be better 
done. It must now be left to the charita- 
ble judgment of my fellow-men, and to the 
approval or disapproval of the Good Father 
who rules all things. 
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It is with much regret, not unmixed with 
a feeling of sadness, that I now bid good- 
bye—most likely a final good-bye—to the 
school men with whom I have so long acted, 
and the school interests that I have so long 
tried to serve. J. P. WickERSHAM. 


-o<+ -—- 


DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 
THIRTIETH YEAR AND THIRD EDITOR. 


HE first number of Zhe Pennsylvania 

School Journal was issued in January, 
1852; that for December, 1881, our next 
issue, will complete its thirtieth year, though 
not its thirtieth volume—the first volume 
having been made to include eighteen in- 
stead of twelve numbers. During that time 
there has been no break in the continuity 
of its monthly issues—so that the next will 
be its three hundred and sixtieth number ; 
—there has been no change from its original 
form of double-column royal octavo pages, 
and there has also been but a single change 
in its editorial management. 


In its nineteenth volume Dr. Thos. H. 





Burrowes, its founder and first editor, laid | 


down the pen after thirty-five years of such 
service in the field and at the desk as 
men have seldom rendered the cause of pop- 
ular education. For the period of eleveri 
years, elapsed since that time, Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham has been its editor-in-chief. 
With what ability, good judgment, and 
thorough knowledge of the field, his work 
has been done, the volumes of Zhe Journal, 
year by year, bear noble witness. 
the next number, Dr. E. E. Higbee suc- 
ceeds to the editorship, having assumed 
charge of these columns in recognition of 


With | 


the fact that the Organ of the Department of | 


Public Instruction should be under the 
direction of the Superintendent of said De- 
partment. 


As Dr. Wickersham was the worthy suc- 
cessor of the venerable Dr. Burrowes in the 
editorial management of Zhe Journad/, so in 
no less degree is Dr. Higbee, in his turn, a 
worthy successor of Dr. Wickersham. For, 
while he is a quiet man, of genial temper, 
who can tell agood story and enjoya hearty 
laugh, and to whom mere glitter and parade 
are utterly distasteful, he is at the same 
time a man of intense energy, great force of 
character, honest and fearless, an able 
speaker, and a forcible and elegant writer. 
As to his scholarship: Among the forty 
thousand men and women—teachers, ‘super- 
intendents and directors—engaged in the 
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common school work in Pennsylvania, we 
have little doubt that he is the foremost 
scholar of them all. 

It seems fitting and desirable that some- 
thing be said to the readers of Zhe Journal 
of the unusual attainments of its new editor 
in the realm of letters. It is also proper 
that the educational men of the state should 
know the breadth of scholarship of their 
official head and leader. Of this we can, 
from our own knowledge, speak only in a 
general way, and for more specific informa- 
tion have therefore applied to those who are 
able to express an opinion from the stand- 
point of intimate personal acquaintance and 
thorough competency to form a correct 
judgment. Dr. Higbee is a modest man, 
and, did he know of this article, would 
doubtless disapprove it. But he does not 
know of it, and will be greatly surprised to 
see the following notes from his old co- 
workers in the field of letters, themselves 
among the foremost scholars in the state. 
That first given is from Dr. Thos. G. Apple, 
President of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege: 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, } 
ANCASTER, Oct, 24th, 1881. 

Mr. J. P. McCaAskKEy— Dear Sir : In reply to 
your note of this morning, I would say that I 
regard Dr. E. E. Higbee as one of the first 
scholars in the State. His scholarship covers 
the whole ground of liberal and professional 
culture. He is an excellent classical scholar, a 
good mathematician, and acquainted with Ger- 
man and French. His acquaintance with 
what are called the Natural Sciences is thorough, 
but not, | should say, as a specialist. In the 
departments of History and Philosophy his at- 
tainments are far beyond ordinary scholarship. 
His abilities as a thinker, as well as his long 
experience in teaching, have made him a mas- 
ter in these departments. In Psychology, A®s- 
thetics, Ethics, and Metaphysics proper, includ- 
ing the History of Philosophy, he is entirely ai 
home. My relations have been most intimate 
with Dr. Higbee for many years, and I regard 
him as an excellent scholar, and a good, strong 
thinker. His merits as a speaker are too well 
known to refer to them here, and I feel assured 
that the interests of public education in our 
great Commonwealth will receive the very best 
attention at his hands. Tuos. G. APPLE. 


The second is from Dr. Wm. M. Nevin, 
the venerable Professor of English Litera- 
ture and Belles-lettres, a very fine classical 
scholar and literary critic : 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL CoLvecE, 
LANCASTER, Oct. 25t/, 1881. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey.—Dear Sir: 1 have 
received your note of yesterday, asking for my 
estimate of the scholarly attainments of Dr. E. 
E. Higbee, and what I regard his rank among 
the scholarly men of the state in the same lines 
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of study that he has pursued. I am happy to | ship for ¢/s cwm sake, and not for any extraneous 
say that I consider him to rank among the very | 


first. 
will bear you bétter witness ; but my own inter- 
course with him, which has been long and inti- 
mate, suiting himself when we met to my own 
partialities, has made me better acquainted 
with him as a man of fine literary taste and cul- 
ture. His familiar acquaintanceship with the 
classical authors, whether of the ancient or of 
the modern world, whether of Greece, Italy, or 
England, I have always admired ; and his keen 
appreciative or censuring remarks upon them | 
have always equally enjoyed. 
course of giving instruction, whether in the 


high school or in the college, whether as pro- | 


fessor or president, over whatsoever branch he 


He is a general scholar, of which others | 


| tions. 


purposes such as reputation, popularity, etc., he 
is not now so well (widely) known as some whose 
learning is nearer the lips, but lacking in the 
substantial breadth and solidity of true culture. 

Dr. Higbee is also a gentleman of fine 
taste in art and music so cultivated as to 
make him a judicious critic in these direc- 
He is the author of several hymns 


| that have found their way into the books. 


In his long | 


was presiding, whether literary, scientific, or | 


philosophical, he had the happy faculty of pre- 
senting his themes in the most engaging man- 
ner, so as to elicit the students’ continued atten- 
tion, kindling by his own enthusiasm a 
corresponding interest in their breasts, carrying 
them thus along with him unwearied to the end. 

As editor of Zhe Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nai, therefore, | deem him admirably qualified 
for preserving its acquired excellence, and ren- 
dering it, as heretofore, highly interesting, use- 
ful, and instructive. It could not have fallen 
into better hands, Yours truly, ’ 

Wo. M. NeEvIN. 

A gentleman who has enjoyed advan- 
tages of scholastic training both in this 
country and abroad, and who has been inti- 
mately acquainted with Dr. Higbee and his 
work, writes us at length in reply to certain 
questions. We condense his letter into a 
single paragraph : 


In Latin and Greek Dr. Higbee is far ahead 
of most men who have given special attention 
to the study of the classic languages. If occa- 
sion required, he could write a good book in 


He is familiar with the best works of the 
leading novelists, with hearty admiration of 
Sir Walter Scott, whose masterpiece, ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe,’’ in particular, he has read an almost 
incredible number of times, until it might 
fairly be said that he knows it by heart. 
We like him all the better for this, and con- 
fess to a life-long preference for learned 
men who find recreation and delight in 


| music, the drama, and the fascinating pages 


either, but especially in Latin, with little diffi- | 


culty. For the purposes of study and investi- 
— he reads Hebrew, German, French, and 

indred Romance languages. In the whole 
field of English Literature, History, and Phil- 
osophy, he is thoroughly at home. His lectures 
on Ethics and Aésthetics evince the most care- 
ful study and the strength of his thought-power. 
In brief, as a classical and belletristic scholar, 
he has made extraordinary attainments. In 
Mathematics he excels. To different branches 
of Natural Science he has given attentivn suf- 
ficient to render him a working student and 
successful teacher in these directions, but not 
enough to merit rank as a specialist. His arti- 
cles in the Mercersburg Review will show you 
what he has done in the several departments of 


theological learning. He was at one time co- | 


editor of that periodical with Dr. Thos. G 


Apple, now President of Franklin and Marshall | 


College. He has also been synodical editor of 
the Acformed Church Messenger. His whole 


work, indeed, has been of such a character as 
to challenge comparison with that of the best but | 
because he has attained and mastered scholar- 





' present sense of whatever that full word im- 


of the great masters of fiction. 

As State Superintendent, he has taken 
hold of his great work with that wise dis- 
cretion which was anticipated by his friends 
at the time of his appointment. We believe 
that his administration ‘of the Department 
of Public Instruction will be characterized 
throughout by the same good judgment and 
careful regard for the interests of the Common 
School System. He has made friends every- 
where by personal contact with school men 
in various parts of the State; and this arti- 
cle is written mainly that these men and 
others may have some more definite concep- 
tion of the many-sided scholarship, and 
many-sided character, of him who stands at 
their head, in the direction of the important 
work in which all are alike interested. 

With the breadth of acquirement and 
maturity of judgment that have come 
through a life of intense intellectual activity, 
at heart he has, and must always have, the 
quick, fresh impulses of the boy. Nor is 
he more at home in the pulpit, on the plat- 
form, in the professor’s chair, or at the 
editor’s desk, than in the gymnasium or on 
the play-ground in full sympathy with the 
lad that wears the gloves or takes the bar, 
catches the ball or swings the bat; or, in 
the woods and by the streams, with him 
who climbs and runs and skates and swims. 
But of the attractive freshness of this feature 
of his character, and of his bearing and 
influence in the school-room, as we knew it 
when a pupil in his classes, we have else- 
where spoken—in the April number of Zhe 
Journal, at the time when he entered upon 
the duties of his present position. 

Above all, and more than all, Dr. Hig- 
bee is an earnest Christian, with an ever- 
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plies of constant care and special guidance 
by the Providence who controls human 
affairs. He has long been a student of the 
Bible_as of no other book—almost, indeed, 
as if it were the one book and there were no 
other. It is this type of broad men who are 
the best men. It is these men whose influence 
for good is longest felt in the sphere of 
labor to which they are ‘‘called’’—men who 
look for and are guided by that ‘inward 
light’? of whose existence more human 
beings than good George Fox and his dis- 
ciples have made convincing proof. Ina 
recent address to young men, Robert Coll- 


yer is credited with these remarks: 


I have said that the fourth thing in a man's | 


life is that good fortune which is but another 
name for the good providence of God, 
“Friends"’ follow what they call an “inward 
light." This is the most pregnant truth you 
can take to your hearts. That ‘ inward light”’ 
will be sure to shine for you in the supreme 
crisis of your life. Don't budge one step until 
you see it. Hang on until then to the thing 
you are doing, and do your best, but when it 
shines, don’t argue or doubt or fear. Follow the 
light. 

On reading this paragraph a few days 
since, it seemed to present the views held 
by Dr. H. in relation to his work, be that 
what it might, and hence it is quoted in 
this connection. The first time we met 
him after his appointment as State Superin- 
tendent he seemed in no sense elated by 
the new dignity, but rather to take it asa 
matter of course in the providential dispen- 
sation of affairs. He said: ‘‘I was not 
looking for this. I thought Providence had 
something for me to do, and that it would 
come, but did not suppose that it would 
come in this shape. I will do the work as 
well as I can, and if I see tha®I cannot do 
it well, will resign the position at once.”’ 

“As well as he can’’ will, we have little 
doubt, be good enough to satisfy the best 
friends of the Common School System in 
all parts of the State. Upon the encour- 
agement and support of these men every- 
where he relies with confidence, and he will 
not rely in vain. 

We have written thus far con amore; and 
our article has extended much beyond the 
limits originally designed. Having made 
‘a clean breast of it,’’ we are now ready 
to apologize to Dr. Higbee for the very free 
and unauthorized use made of his name. 
The only plea we offer in extenuation of 
the offence is, as we have already said, that 
the readers of Zhe Journal should know its 
Editor, and the State at large should know 
its Superintendent. j. P.&. 
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THE FARMER’S NEED. 


‘THE following communication appeared 

in a late number of the Lewistown 
Gazette. Therein it is shown by a farmer 
that the ‘‘ Farmer’s Need’’ is better educa- 
tion, and that he should endeavor to obtain 
it through the district school. As he says, 
‘the condition of his district school should 
| be the farmer’s first care.’’ 


Farmers are said to be the mainstay of a 
nation. Upon the rural population depends the 
prosperity of our country. How can this be? 
Are not our great railroads, steamship lines, 
telegraphs, the great commercial, manufactur- 
ing and mining enterprises, that give life to 
our people and make our natiou a busy hive of 
industry—are not these carried on by city peo- 
ple? Is not even the machinery, which does 
so much to lighten the farmer's labors, largely 
invented by others than farmers? Our laws 
also are chiefly made and administered by 
those who dwell in cities and large towns. 

Still, it is true that the life-giving blood of the 
nation is found in the rural districts. These 
very men who stand forth as the great leaders 
of society, are country-bred or the immediate 
descendants of country-bred people. 

The purer air and purer associations produce 
“physical and moral stamina,” which: being 
drawn into the city, is there consumed in the 
course of two or three generations. Cities left 
to themselves would perish from physical and 
moral degeneration. The constant influx from 
the country keeps them alive. 

It is thus that we see the truth of the state- 
ment, that the prosperity and happiness of a 
country depends upon its agriculture; and we 
also see how important it is that the country 
should send the city men and women well de- 
veloped in all respects. 

It must be admitted that the physical and 
moral life of the country is superior to that of 
the city; but the same is not true of its intel- 
lectual life, and here is the source, largely at 
least, of the farmer’s evils. 

Let farmers organize. There is great power 
in organization, but organization, must be 
founded on intelligence and directed by intel- 
ligence, or evil and not good willl result. 

The massing of humanity in our cities is 
favorable to the growth of schools and the 
means of intelligence ; hence the superior in- 
tellectual life thereof. This superiority is daily 
drawing some of the best families from the 
country—families that the country cannot well 
spare. And this also explains why boys leave 
the old country home for the city. It is not 
because they are lazy, but because of the supe- 
rior attractions belonging to things of the mind. 
Raise the intellectual life of the country up to 
the level of its physical and moral life, and the 
boys and girls will not wish to leave the dear 
| old homestead, and farmers will become the 
| most influential class of the nation, inventing 
| their own machinery, and able by the help of 
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science—we have reason to believe—to make 
two blades of grass grow where there is one. 

The condition of his district school, then, 
should be the farmer's first care. A good 
school is his greatest need. The isolation of 
country life makes the school problem a diffi- 
cult one, but it can be mastered. After the 
course in the district school has been thoroughly 
mastered. let him send to the nearest best 
school of higher grade, and so on till his chil- 
dren are equal in intellect to those of the city. 
Indeed, instead of its being true that the farm- 
er does not need much school education, he 
really needs a better course than his city cousin. 
The daily contact of men of many minds 
and the many means of intellectual growlh 
near at hand makes the man of the city intel- 
ligent, even though his school training may have 
been brief. This means of mind-growth is 
largely out of the reach of the countryman. 

These reflections have been jotted down 
hastily after spending a pleasant day at a most 
delightful gathering of farmers. 


—_—__ 0 —_—_ -—_—_— 


HOW PARENTS CAN AID PUPILS. 


SERIES.of articles written by S. B. 

Mc.Cormick, esq., of Johnstown, for 
one of the county papers, thus sums up the 
different ways in which parents can aid 
their children in their work at school: 

Ist. They can aid them by smiles and good 
works. When children learn that their efforts 
at school please their parents, they will be the 
more willing to push forward in study. And a 
smile, or a kind look, or an encouraging wyrd, 
costs nothing. Itis cheap help. 

2d. They can aid them by asking questions 
about their studies and their progress ; the num- 
ber of lessons; the manner of reciting; the 
time of reciting ; whether their lessons are al- 
ready prepared, or whether they must yet learn 
them. All these little questions make a deep 
impression on the young mind. 

3d. They can aid them in purchasing suit- 
able books, enough of them, and furnished at 
the proper time. Children cannot study in 
classes without suitable books, and these books 
should be furnished before the term com- 
mences, and not after—often weeks or months 
after commencement day. 

4th. They can aid them by being kind to the 
teacher, and by visiting his school. They need 
not remain long in school—just a peep in, a 
fashionable cail, will do—just time enough 
spent to create the belief inthe mind of the pu- 
pils that they are interested in the cause of 
education. 

6th. They can aid them in cold or wet days 
by taking them to school, and by calling for 
them when school is out, or by given them the 
fun of an occasional sleigh-ride to and from 
school. All these little acts of kindness and 


attention show that education is a matter of 
some moment, when grown-up persons take an 
interest in the school. 

6th. They can aid them by attending exam- 
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inations and exhibitions, and by giving proper 
encouragement to their youthful efforts. Even 
if these efforts are somewhat child-like, yet, by 
giving attention to the effort, and due promin- 
ence to those who take part in such exeréises, 
their value becomes enhanced. 

7th. They can aid them by frowning down 
all those little bickerings which often arise, 
and by refusing to listen to trifling complaints. 
This is negative aid, but it often has as much 
weight as positive aid, 
ee 


ILLINOIS TALK TO SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 

TE have received a copy of the recent 
\\ report of Hon. James P. Slade, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Illinois. In it we find some plain talk 
to the school directors of that state. We 
print it below, for the benefit of our own 
school directors. Not that we assume that 
Pennsylvania school directors need the same 
kind of advice—we will allow’them to be 
their own judges in this respect—but we are 
sure they will be pleased to learn how much 
better they perform their duties than their 
brother officers out on the prairies of Illi- 
nois. 

Mr. Slade complains, first, of short school 
terms, and charges that as school directors 
have power to levy the school taxes, they 
are responsible for the wrong done children 
by allowing them the opportunity of attend- 
ing schoo} only for a period of four or five 
months. He asserts that ‘‘ it is needless to 
say that the education the average child 
will acquire in so short a time cannot, by 
any stretch of courtesy, be called a good 
common school education.’’ 

_ We quotegthe remaining paragraphs in 
full. 

Directors, too, are la “oe ly respon sible for the 
poor teaching done in 1 y country schools. 
They are frequently too ready to employ the 
cheapest teacher that offers his services, paying 
less regard to his qualifications than to his 
price. The successful effort made to save five 
dollars a month in teachers’ wages has made 
many a school worthless for a term, and de- 
moralized it for three or four terms. I am not 
pleading that teachers shall be paid exorbitant 
wages; only for this: That directors shall rec- 
ognize, in their management of school affairs, 
as they do in their own business, that skill and 
special training and experience are things of 
value, and that ignorance and incompetency 
and inexperience are dear at any price. [f it 
be said that competent teachers are not to be 
had in sufficient numbers to supply all the 
schools of the State, 1 am ready to admit the 
fact ; but a little better pay would draw compe- 
tent fiersons to the profession, and lead them to 
incur the expense of professional training ; and 
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it would also keep many an excellent teacher 
from leaving the profession for more lucrative 
employment. Let there be a well-established 
demand for good teachers, at fairly remunera- 
tive wages, and the supply will equal the de- 
mand in a short time. If, on the other hand, 
the demand is for cheap teachers, regardless of 
quality, the supply will be abundant, at wages 
below the pay of farm-hands and kitchen-girls. 
I am satisfied that a very small amount judi- 
ciously added to the amount now paid to 
teachers would be repaid ten-fold and more, in 
the increased efficiency of our schools. 

A still greater gain will be made if, in districts 
where fair wages are already paid, as well as in 
others, directors will, in the appointment of 
teachers, look after the interests of relatives 
less and the interests of the schools more; drop 
favoritism, and seek for merit; turn a deaf ear 
to “the weary, the needy, the changeling, the 
improvident, the unfortunate,” that are impor- 
tunate for a place, and listen only to the claims 
of the live, cultured and faithful teacher. A 
fruitful source of poor teachers in the public 
schools is, that in too many districts the son or 
daughter, niece or nephew of a director, even 
though barely able to get a certificate of qualifi- 
cations, easily secures the school through 
family influence and favor; while an applicant 
much more competent, and willing to teach for 
the same pay, not being connected by ties of 
blood or marriage with a director, is passed by. 
This evil has been felt to be so great in some 
States that it has been made the subject of leg- 
islative enactment. In the absence of any 
statute upon the subject, the remedy in this 
State lies almost exclusively in the hands of the 
directors. Upon their faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of their highest duty depends also 
whether the school shall be in the charge of a 
genuine teacher, or a mere time-server. There 
have been many excellent teachers who have 
entered the school room with no intention of 
making teaching a profession, and have done 
good work while there. Intelligent young men 
and women, themselves struggling for an edu- 
cation and thirsting after knowledge, have 
proved excellent teachers; their enthusiasm 
and good sense supplying, in a great measure, 
the lack of experience and knowledge of 
methods. Against such as these I am not anx- 
ious to see the school-room closed—at least 
not until there is a sufficient number of teachers 
for all the schools, who have added to their 
study of books special preparation for their 
chosen vocation. But the door of the school 
room should be unhesitatingly shut in the face 
of the broken-down of other professions who 
are seeking an asylum, of those whose only 
claim is that they want or need to make a little 
money, and of the tramps and quacks who 
infest the teacher's profession as well as others 
—and the directors must shut the door; the 
people’s money should not be squandered in 
such charity; the children’s birthright should 
not be bestowed upon mendicants. 

I have already spoken of the astonishing 
frequency with which teachers are changed in 
ungraded schools, and of the great evils that 
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flow therefrom. Here, too, we must look to 
school directors for the remedy.’ The great 
reason for the change during the year is, that 
the summer school is usually smaller than the 
winter school, and the average age of the pupils 
is much lower; and so, a cheaper teacher is 
employed. This practice, so common, of plac- 
ing teachers of limited experience and schol- 
arship in charge of these schools for the 
summer term, is no doubt due, in great meas- 
ure, to the fact that their services can be had 
for small pay, and" in part to the belief that 
they are as competent to teach the little child- 
ren as those of better scholarship and more 
extended experience in teaching. That this is 
a serious mistake, has been often demonstrated. 
The statement that it is the highest wisdom to 
secure for the instruction of young pupils the 
best teachers to be had, is so susceptible and 
easy of proof, that, in theory at least, nearly all 
persons of intelligence admit it to be true; but 
in practice, how few do so!’ The manner in 
which pupils are employed and led in their first 
efforts to learn, has much to do with their future 
progress and attainments. It is not in the na- 
ture of children to be idle. Activity is the law 
of their being. They love to do, and they 
learn by doing. The most successful teachers 
are those who know best how to direct and 
utilize this activity of children for their own 
good. If, when children first go to school, they 
are required to do what is suited to their capac- 
ity, they will find a pleasure in doing ; and ifthe 
work of each succeeding day is so arranged 
that it will follow in natural order that of the 
preceding day, it will help to fix what has 
formerly been learned or done, and at the 
same time will add thereto something new. To 
pupils thus taught the school room will bea 
pleasant resort—a place of work, it is true, but 
work of a kind that will be both interesting 
and beneficial. In other to have such teach- 
ing, great pains must be taken to select teachers 
who know something of the nature of the 
child-mind and its needs. And it is as essen- 
tial to the well-being and highest efficiency of 
our schools that teachers of this class shall 
have charge of them during the summer term, 
when only the younger pupils are enrolled, as 
that they shall during the winter term. 

Money, it is true, may be saved by engaging 
an incompetent instead of a skillful teacher, 
but the loss to the pupils will be many times 
greater than the amount thus saved. But the 
gain is not so great in dollars and cents as is 
imagined ; for a teacher will almost always ac- 
cept employment at a lower rate for seven or 
eight months than he will for four or five; and 
whatever gain there is of this kind is more than 
offset by the indisputable fact that a good 
teacher is worth fifty per cent. more the second 
term than he is the first. For it must have 
come within the observation of every one, that 
the schools which remain in charge of an in- 
telligent, efficient teacher, year after year, show 
much better results than the schools which 
change teachers every term or every year. It 
is not too much to ask that directors should 
recognize a fact so evident, and an underlying 
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principle that is so patent. They cannot 
acquit themselves of moral, if they can of legal, 
malfeasance in office, if they displace a compe- 
tent and worthy teacher for a relative or favor- 
ite, or for any saving of expense that is not 
imperative. 

One other duty imposed by law upon direc- 
tors is much neglected. I refer to visiting and 
inspecting schools. Directors have done well 
when they have employed a good teacher and 
seen to it that the school-house is made com- 
fortable and supplied with what is needful for 
the successful operation of the school ; but they 
fall short of the performance of their whole 
duty, if, having done so much, they leave the 
teacher to do the rest. 
themselves well informed of the condition of 
the school, by personal inspection of the same 
from time to time; for only by so doing can 
they be ready tocounsel wisely with the teacher, 
as he has a right to expect them to do. By 
their visits, too, they can give support and 
countenance to the teacher, and stimulate both 
him and the pupils to more zealous efforts. 
They are the official guardians of the school, 
and both children and parents are influenced 
much in their estimate of the school by the de- 
gree of interest which they see the directors 
manifest in it. A great many duties, some of 
them quite onerous, are imposed by law upon 
directors—and for all they receive no pay; still, 
since I know from my own observation how 
much good it is possible for them to accomplish 
by a careful supervision of their schools, | can- 
not hesitate to urge upon them to give the time, 
and to take the pains, that the careful perform- 
ance of this duty demands. 


——— ew - -- 


HELP FOR SWARTHMORE. 


HE following circular-letter has been 
issued to the numerous friends of 
Swarthmore College, recently destroyed by 
fire. We give it the benefit of insertion in 
our columns, in the hope that the wider 
circulation of so brief and clear a statement 
of the situation may bring it to the notice 
of some who would not otherwise see the 
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They should keep | 


circular or learn of the plan proposed for | 


the speedy relief of the financial embarrass- 

ment of the College. 

TO THE FRIENDS OF SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
PHILADELPHIA, Ninth Month, 2gth, 1881. 

The main building of Swarthmore College 
was totally destroyed, so far as it was combust- 
ible, by the fire which occurred on the morn- 
ing of the 26th inst. 

The Managers have made temporary ar- 
rangements for continuing at Media, two miles 
distant, the instruction of the current term, have 
decided that the college building shall be im- 
mediately restored, and now have to face the 
question of ways and means. 

Though a considerable sum will be recovered 
from the insurance companies, it is clearly im- 
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possible to restore the building to its original 
condition without the expenditure of a large 
amount of new money, and this money can 
only be expected from those who are interested 
to continue the work of the College. 

It must be understood that, while Swarthmore 
College has to a great extent fulfilled the pur- 
poses of its many founders, and has, by its 
large usefulness, justified their efforts in its be- 
half, these results have been attained at the cost 
of the most assiduous attention of a compara- 
tively small circle of Friends, who have in 
many cases supplemented their sacrifices of 
time and toil by money contributions or dona- 
tions. 

While this constant generosity has thus far 
prevented any serious difficulty in the College 
finances, and debt has been sedulously avoided, 
sclicitude has often been felt by those upon 
whom the burden falls, lest it might some day be- 
come necessary either to diminish the advantages 
offered by the College, or to increase its pres- 
ent very moderate charges. Many desirable 
objects, among them a reduction of the charges 
in the Preparatory Department, have been 
quite unattainable. 

The finances of the College should now be 
placed upon a secure footing by large increase 
of stock subscriptions, and by additions to its 
endowment fund, or by donations, 

No two or three persons can be expected to 
furnish the needful money, nor is it desirable 
that they should do so. In order that interest 
in the College should be widely spread, the 
material means necessary for construction and 
maintenance, as well as the earnest and sus- 
tained effort required for its guidance and 
good government, should be drawn from a 
wide circle. 

In this time of general prosperity, there can 
be no real difficulty in giving the money which 
Swarthmore needs; and each person interested 
in the important work of the institution, or in 
the Society of Friends, should decide to give 
freely and promptly, without waiting for any 
special or personal appeal. It is obviously 
necessary that those in charge of the restora- 
tion of the College should know as soon as pos- 
sible what amount of funds they may count 
upon, in order that their work may be planned 
in accordance therewith. 

When the devoted men and women who 
undertook the heavy task of erecting the Col- 
lege were met in their call for funds by cavils 
and doubts, they could answer only by exhort- 
ations to faith in the promise that bread cast 
upon the waters would return. Now that the 
College, stricken by disaster after a career of 
uninterrupted usefulness and honor, solicits the 
means for continuing and extending that course 
of activity which has already diffused so many 
blessings, its past career of utility, achieved by 
too limited means, answers the doubters. 

A loss of $25,000 will probably be incurred in 
this year’s business; that is, the unavoidable 
current expenses will, under the circumstances, 
probably exceed by that amount the current 
revenue of the year. 

Of the authorized capital stock ($500,000), 
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about $160,000 remain unissued. It is desira- 
ble that the whole of this should now be taken, 
and that the endowment fund should be largely 
increased ; also, that this year’s losses should 
be made good. 

Contributors may designate whether they 
wish their contributions to be represented by 
stock, to be added to the endowment fund, or 
to be applied to current deficit. Until the stock 
is exhausted, it will be issued to those who ex- 
press a preference to have their contributions 
represented by stock. 

Subscriptions for either purpose may be paid 
at once in cash, or, if preferred, in three instal- 
ments, viz: one-fifth at the time of subscribing, 
two-fifths Third Month tst, 1882, and two-fifths 
Ninth Month Ist, 1882. 

JOSEPH WHARTON, 
CLEMENT BIDDLE, 
JAMES V. WATSON, 
DANIEL UNDERHILL, 
Evi M. LAmMs, 
Committee on Appeal. 

Checks should be drawn to the order of 
RoBert BIDDLE, Treasurer, and all subscrip- 
tions and correspondence should be addressed 
to Isaac H. CLoruier, 

Chairman of Finance Committee, No. 801 
Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

For GEORGE L. MARIs, 

Clerk of Committee on Appeals. 
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WHY SOME TEACHERS FAIL. 


RECENT number of the Lansing Re- 
publican contains the following article. 

It is in reply to the inquiry why certain 
teachers do not succeed. The answer is: 

They are lazy. 

They neglect details. 

They have no eye to order. 

They hope to get along withou effort. 

They are easily discouraged. 

They fail to know what the world is doing. 

They do not find out what other teachers are 
doing. 

They do not try to improve. 

They have too much outside business. 

They talk politics too much. 

They philosophize on everything but their 
own business. 

They fail to have new ideas. 

They fail to use such as they have. 

They are penny wise and pound foolish. 

They have become dry, stale, and repulsive 
to live children. 

They think inferior work does just as well as 
good work. 

They are not polite enough. 

They think most things take too much trou- 
ble. 

They use poor judgment. 

They fail to practice what the educational 
papers tell them. 

They rely on the little stock of goods they 
began business with. 
They do not study the children. 
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They forget that the art of teaching is an art 
that requires study. 

They can see the weak points in their schol- 
ars, but not in themselves. 

They are stingy toward themselves. 

They read no educational papers or books. 

They know somuch they will learn no more. 

They think they cannot learn anything more 
about their art. 

They are trying to go into something else. 

They do not determine to be the best teach- 
ers in the place. 

They are rusty, and without ambition. 

They began with a sinall stock of ideas, and 
have not increased it. 

They follow the same method with each class. 

They keep away from their pupils. 

They never visit the parents. 

They attend no teachers’ meetings. 

They do not seek for inspiration by studying 
the methods of the best teachers. 

They complain too much. 

They do not see that the profession is as high 
as the teachers themselves raise it. 

They do not study the great masters of the 
art. 

They drop the school when it is out, and 
never think of it again until they come before 
their pupils next day. 

They under-rate the business. 

They think any one can teach who knows a 
little about the studies. 

They over-estimate themselves. 

They under-estimate the pupils. 

They think the school was made for them. 

They neglect to think of the pupil’s good at 
every point. 

They do not take common sense as the 
guide, but hug a formalism handed down from 
the dark ages. 

They do not study over the lessons. 

They do not travel, etc., and all to be a bet- 
ter teacher. 

They fail to manage with tact. 

They are not in real earnest to teach, so that 
‘to-morrow finds them farther than to-day.” 


—_-—_ > e+ —- 
THE PAY OF TEACHERS. 


HE Rutland, Vt, era/d and Globe, says 

very wisely in regard to the pay of teachers: 
“The low wages that admit of no savings, if 
the teacher has a family, is the blight upon a 
profession that contains within its exercise 
more possibilities for good, in multiplying the 
best manhood and womanhood through the 
unceasing manipulation of character in its 
plastic immaturity, than even the pulpit, for the 
teacher comes into closer contact with the 
growing youth of the country than even the 
parent. 

“Three-fourths of the teachers who serve 
for meager wages have no call to their profes- 
sion, for the very reason that they take no per- 
manent interest in it; they never expect to 
follow it for a life-calling, so they cannot give 
it the necessary pains, the essential enthusiasm ; 
but once let it be understood that good work 
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and exceptional gifts for teaching are sure of a | treated people will always do their work more 


reward that will not by its meagerness compel 
celibacy, or the domestic economy of a church 
mouse, and more men of exceptional tact, 


talent and manhood would follow teaching for 


a life-work.” 

The 7ribune has for many years advanced 
these very arguments, and is glad to see many 
indications of a growing public sentiment con- 
cerning better wages and stricter requirements. 
—New York Tribune. 

The above from newspapers published in 
other states is applicable in Pennsylvania. 
The disastrous effects of a niggardly policy 
in reducing teachers’ salaries is well shown 
by the following statement from the Waynes- 
burg Republican, Greene county : 


The effective teaching force of Greene 
county, has been sadly weakened within the 
past year by the mistaken economy of expect- 
ing good work on poor pay. ‘The school world 
is wide awake, and makes a point wherever it 
catches a community napping. It has captured 
from us Dr. Fraser, ex-Supt. Hoge, Prof. 
Brown, Mrs. Clarke, and Miss Patton, a corps 
eompetent to successfully manage and instruct 
the best College in the State. Aside from this 
the “fippany bit” policy has driven ex-Supt. 
Teal and Frank W. Downey, both approved 
teachers, out of the profession. We can ill 
afford such draughts upon our army of teachers. 
It cannot but tell very seriously upon our edu- 
cational interests. And the next Teachers’ 
Institute, if we are going to have another, must 
painfully feel this breach in the line. When 
will our school directory learn that our educa- 
tional are our best interests, which can only be 
promoted through the maintaining of good 
schools, and that poor schools are obstructive 
and positively injurious? Good schools can 
only be enjoyed by means of efficient teachers, 
and such teachers can only be ‘retained by re- 
munerative salaries. A man cannot be ex- 
pected to teach in Greene county for $30 per 
month when his services are worth from $50 to 
$100 per month in a neighboring county. 


The West Chester Repud/ican of late date 
discusses the subject in a generous spirit. 


Its sentiments must meet the approval of 


all intelligent, right-thinking men. Hear 
what it says: 

There is not so much complaint as formerly, 
but there is a well-defined feeling among the 
numerous school teachers of this county and 
other counties of the state, that they do not re- 
ceive as much compensation for the services 
they give and the labor they perform as they 
should. With such a feeling rankling in the 
hearts of those engaged in teaching the young 
idea how to shoot, there is great danger that 
there will not be that energy and care put to 
the work that there should be. We are not go- 
ing to blame the school teacher for that. Any- 
body who is underpaid for labor or services is 
apt to do that work about half. There is no 


economy in it, and better paid and better 








heartily and cheerfully, and a great deal more 
efficiently. As with these, so it is with the school 
teacher. While there may be some who would 
do just as well at $25 per month as at $50, they 
are the exception, and not the rule. 

There is no reason why they should not be 
paid in accordance with the amount of labor— 
for teaching is labor performed. 

The schools should be made as efficient as 
possible. While we have nocomplaint to make, 
we must say that with all our boasted excel- 
lence of the common school system of this state, 
it is not so good as it ought to be or might be. 
There are many young and inexperienced 
teachers employed. Why? Because older, 
more experienced and abler ones can make 
more money elsewhere in the same business or 
at some otheravocation. Thatis a natural out- 
come of all poorly-paid teachers. There are 
too many incompetent teachers and negligent 
teachers. If they were receiving the salaries 
they should, they might do better, and the dis- 
trict could then be a little more particular as to 
the class of instructors they employed. Ches- 
ter county has a system of schools which will 
rate very fair, Superintendent Harvey has done 
good work, and made much of the mate- 
rialhe has on hand. But does any one hesi- 
tate to believe that if there was $25, or even 
$15 per month, added to the salary of every 
teacher, it would improve the tone of the school, 
promote efficiency of instruction, and put a 
vigor into the preceptor which would more than 
repay the small amount of additional expense ? 
Niggardliness in school teaching appropriation, 
is what is crippling the schools. If it were not 
for that stinginess, these public schools of ours 
would be good enough to send our children to 
until they attained a moderate education. But 
now the better class of farmers, and merchants, 
and mechanics throughout the county must 
needs send their children to a pay school, be- 
cause they think they will learn more. May 
be they will, but if they do learn more it is be- 
cause the teachers are better paid, and can af- 
ford to give so much more attention and time 
to their work. Why not put that money upon 
the public schools? Every village and hamlet 
would then have to do away with its pay schools. 
If the public school is as good, people wouldn't 
be foolish enough to pay again for what they al- 
ready have. 

The time to turn over a new leaf has arrived, 
in this public school matter. The fault may be 
with the directors partly, but not with the teach- 
ers. They give all they are paid for. The 
directors ought to be more liberal, and use 
more foresight. The real secret of the ques- 
tion, however, is with the people. They don't 
want higher taxes. They can’t see that they 
are really paying double for their whistle as the 
matter now stands, and making the common 
school system little better than a farce. 

It is impossible to overestimate the import- 
ance of this subject, and it should receive much 
thought and consideration. We want better 
schools that the children may have a good edu- 
cation at home, under the eye of the parent, 
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and where they can -be of service, and live 
better, morally and physically. Tosecure bet- 
ter schools we must have better teachers, or 
at least better paid teachers. These latter can- 
not pay themselves, and so the burden of this 
work comes upon the people; and the people 
ought to take’firm hold of it, and act quickly. 
If they give it the proper thought they will 
know what ought to be done without any one’s 
telling them. 
—_—— _ >->eoe-+. --- 


INSPECTORS IN IRELAND. 


CHOOL Inspectors in Ireland are officers 


corresponding to our superintendents of | 


schools. Before being chosen, they undergo 
a rigid examination. ‘The following were 


the questions on the science and art of | 


teaching asked of candidates at a recent 
examination. The time allowed for writing 
out the answers was three hours. How 
many of the superintendents in Pennsyl- 
vania recently commissioned would like to 
try their hands on them ? 


1. What were the circumstances which in- 
duced Milton to write his letter on Education, 
and what do you know of the person to whom 
it was addressed ? 

2. Explain, from the context, the purport of 
the following passages or portions of pass- 
ages :— 

(1) Hence appear the many mistakes which 
have made learning generally so unpleasing 
and so unsuccessful. 

(2) This I take to be the most rational and 
most profitable way of learning languages. 

(3) I call therefore a complete and generous 
education that which (complete the sen- 
tence). 

(4) For their studies 
culum he prescribes ?) 

3. To whom, and in what year, did Locke 
address his Thoughts on Education? What 
rules does he lay down as to the physical train- 
ing of the body ? 

4. What opinions does Locke hold as to Re- 
wards and Punishments, respectively, in the 
Education of Children ? 

5. Discuss Locke’s views on the relative 
merits of Public and Private Education. 

6. In what sequence does Locke arrange the 
various branches of Education? How far do 
you agree with him? 

7. Give aconcise account of Ascham’'s life, 
and state in detail the circumstances under 
which he wrote the ‘‘Scholemaster.’’ What is 
the meaning of his allusion to Westminster 
Hall in the Preface? 

8. Give a brief analysis of the ‘‘ Scholemas- 
ter,” dwelling more particularly on those _por- 
tions of it which you consider of value in the 
present day and for all times. 

g. How does Ascham divide and subdivide 
the Poetical, the Historical, the Philosophical, 
and the Oratorical styles respectively ? 

10. What principles does Robinson lay down 
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as to the right method of teaching the mean- 
ings of words in a reading lesson, and to what 
errors is the teacher liable in carrying out that 
method ? 

11. Compare and discuss the methods recom- 
mended by Robinson and Joyce respectively 
forteaching Grammar. What method would 
you adopt yourself? 

12. What are the principal precautions to be 
observed in teaching Geography ? 

13. What does Robinson say as to the im- 
portance of teaching carefully and skillfully 
the study and practice of Numeration and No- 
tation? What does Joyce lay down as to Men- 
tal Arithmetic ? 

14. Discuss the value of the Monitorial Sys- 
tem. 


——~ > e~<- -—— 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN 
EUROPE. 


THE following brief statements will show 
that the movement in the direction of 
industrial education is much more marked 
in Europe than it is with us: 
GERMANY. 

In Germany there are technical schools of 
three grades, and in addition, special trade 
schools. In connection with the primary 
schools there are the ‘ Fortbildung Schulen,”’ 
or technical schools for improvement, in which 
elementary instruction is given in various 
branches of trade and manufacture. In con- 
nection with the gymansien and realschulen, 
(classical and non-classical secondary schools), 
there is in every large town a ‘‘ Gewerbeschule” 
(trade school), in which a middle class techni- 
cal instruction isgiven. There are about ninety 
‘“* Gewerbeschulen,” or special technical schools 
in Germany. Their course of instruction in- 
cludes, besides the ordinary technical branches, 
two modern languages. The German educa- 
tors have repeatedly petitioned their respective 
governments to grant the Gewerbeschulen the 
same privileges enjoyed by the gymnasien and 
realschulen. 

POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT CARLSRUHE. 

The Bureau of Education has received the 
latest report of the celebrated polytechnic 
school at Carlsruhe. This school was founded 
in 1865. Its course of instruction is arranged 
with a view to perfecting civil engineers, archi- 
tects, chemists, and forest officers, in general 
education, and in the special sciences necessary 
to them ; instruction is also given in finance, 
pharmacy, geometry, and in natural sciences. 
Instruction is given by means of lectures, 
graphic exercises, practical work in the labor- 
atories and workshops, and excursions. The 
school is immediately dependent on the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, and is superintended 
by a director, who is appointed annually by the 
Grand Duke. No pupil is admitted unless he 
can produce a graduation certificate of a Ger- 
man gymnasium or a realschule of the first 
order. The polytechnic school has 41 regular 
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professors and 12 assistants. The number of 
students is 1,200. 
AUSTRIA. 


One of the most prominent industrial schools 
in Austria is the Vienna Weaving School. 
This school has two departments—1. The 
weaving school, and 2. The school for draw- 
ing as applied to manufacturing. The pupil 
can, at his own discretion, attend either one or 
both classes. Instruction is given in the for- 
mer three days a week from 8 to 12 a. m., and 
in the latter on the other three days of the 
week at the same hours. In both depart- 
ments pupils are taught on Sundays from 


$ to 12 a. m., and on Mondays from 6 to 
9 p. m. All instruction is free, but the 
pupils must provide their own patterns 


materials, etc. They must have passed theis 
fourteenth year, and be able to show good 
school testamonials. The Ladies’ Industrial 
Association of Vienna has one of the best in- 
dustrial schools for young women. It is di- 
vided into eleven departments, viz: commerce, 
French, English, stenography, drawing ; higher 
working school, sewing, cutting out, point-lace 
work, telegraphy, and general improvement. 
Girls may either do their own work at the school 
or work for ladies who send work tothe school ; 
in either case they receive payment. 

The Ladies’ Association of Prague has two 
schools ; in one are the sections of commerce, 
dressmaking, telegraphing, and educating 
teachers for the kindergarten; In the other, 
machine knitting, cutting out, and sewing are 
taught. The number of pupils in the two 
schools is 200. The schools are supported by 
state and provincial grants, and by subscrip- 
tions. 

SAXONY. 

Saxony has had Fortbildungsschulen (schools 
for further development of elementary edu- 
cation) since 1875. Before this date there had 
been several volyntary schools in existence, 
chiefly those founded by different trades, or 
what are there called Sunday-schools. These 
Sunday-schools differ from the American Sun- 
day-schools in this, that in Saxony they are not 
for religious, but secular instruction. The act of 
1873 provided for the establishment of State 
Fortbildungsschulen, and enacted that all boys 
after leaving the ordinary elementary school, 
after the completion of their fourteenth year, 
should for three years more, until the comple- 
tion of their seventeenth year, attend the Fort- 
bildungsschulen, unless their parents or 
guardians were providing for their further edu- 
tion in some other way. The object of this 
new link in the educational system 1s to prevent 
boys from forgetting too soon what they have 
learned at school, and to give those boys whose 
parents cannot afford to send their sons else- 
where, a further education. All the Fortbil- 
dungsschulen give gratuitous instruction. Four 
or six hours’ work are given every week, and 
the hours are fixed either in the afternoon or 
evening of week days, or on Sunday. 

The education ofthe Forbildungsschulen is 
to enable the pupils to fulfill with greater ease 
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the duties of their respective callings. Some 
of the trades have their own schools, and the 
State aims, as far as possible, at giving such ed- 
ucation to the apprentices of the various trades 
as suits them individually. 


—>e—+——-- 


ARTHUR AS SCHOOL TEACHER. 


HOW THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
MANAGED THE BOYS. 


TI‘HE new President, Chester A. Arthur, 

was once a teacher, as well as his prede- 
cessor, James A. Garfield. The following 
incident in his career as teacher is taken 
from the Zrey Zimes : 

In the year 1853, the writer attended the dis- 
trict school at Cohoes. The high department 
did not enjoy a very enviable reputation for 
being possessed of that respect due from the 
pupils to teacher. During the year there had 
been at least four teachers in that department, 
the last one remaining only one week. The 
Board of Education had found it difficult to 
obtain a pedagogue to take charge of the 
school, until a young man, slender as a May- 
pole and six feet high in his stockings, applied 
for the place. He was engaged at once, al- 
though he was previously informed of the kind 
of timber he would be obliged to hew. 
Promptly at 9 o'clock, every scholar was on 
hand tg welcome the man who had said that 
he would ‘conquer the school or forfeit his 
reputation.” 

Having called the morning session to order, 
he said that he had been engaged to take 
charge of the school. He came with his mind 
prejudiced against the place. He had heard of 
the treatment of the former teachers by the 
pupils, yet he was not at all embarrassed; for he 
felt that, with the proper recognition of each 
other's rights, teacher and scholars could live 
together in harmony. He did not intend to 
threaten, but he intended to make the scholars 
obey him, and would try and win the good will 
of all present. He had been engaged to take 
charge of that room, and he wished the co-op- 
eration of every pupil in so doing. He had no 
club, ruler, or whip, but appealed directly to 
the hearts of every young man and young lady 
in the room. Whatever he should do, he would 
at least show to the people of this place that 
this school could be governed. He spoke thus, 
and feelingly at times, yet with perfect dignity 
he displayed that executive ability which in 
after years made him such a prominent man. 
Of course the people, especially the boys, had 
heard fine words spoken before, and at once a 
little smile seemed to flit across the faces of the 
leading spirits in past rebellions. 

The work of the forenoon began when a lad 
of thirteen placed a marble between his thumb 
and finger, and, with a snap, sent it rolling 
across the floor. As the tall and handsome 
teacher saw this act he arose from his seat, and 
without a word, walked toward the lad. ‘‘ Get 
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up, sir,”” he said. The lad looked at him to see 
if he was in earnest; then he cast his eyes 
toward the large boys to see if they were not 
going to take up his defence. ‘Get up, sir,”’ 
said the teacher a second time, and he took 
him by the collar of his jacket as if to raise 
him. The lad saw he had no common man to 
deal with, and he rose from his seat. ‘ Follow 
me, sir,’’ calmly spoke the teacher, and he led 
the way toward the hall, while the boy began 
to tremble, wondering if the new teacher was 
going to take him out and kill him. The 
primary department was presided over by a 
sister of the new teacher, and into this room he 
led the young transgressor. Turning to his 
sister he said: ‘‘I have a pupil for you; select 
a seat for him, and let him remain here. If he 
makes any disturbance whatever, inform me.” 
Turning to the boy he said: ‘‘ Young man, 
mind your teacher, and do not leave your seat 
until I give you permission,”’ and he was gone. 
The lad sat there, feeling very sheepish, and as 
misery loves company, it was not long before he 
was gratified to see the door open and observe 
his seat-mate enter with the new teacher, who 
repeated the previous orders, when he quietly 
and with dignity withdrew. 

The number was subsequently increased to 
three, the teacher returning each time without 
a word to the other scholars concerning the dis- 
position made of the refractory lads. The effect 
upon the rest of the school was remarkable. 
As no intimation of the disposition of the boys 
was given, nota shade of anger displayed on 
the countenance of the new teacher, nor any 
appearance of blood was noticeable upon his 
hands, speculation was rife as to what he had 
done with the three chaps. He spoke kindly 
to all, smiled upon the scholars who did well in 
their classes, and seemed to inspire all present 
with the truth of his remarks uttered at the 
opening of the session. At recess the mystery 
that had enveloped the school was cleared 
away, for the three lads in the primary depart- 
ment were seen as the rest of the scholars filed 
by the door. While all the rest enjoyed the 
recess, the three lads were obliged to remain in 
their seats; and when school was dismissed for 
the forenoon the new teacher entered the pri- 
mary room, and was alone with the young 
offenders. He sat down by them, and like a 
father talked kindly and gave good advice. 
No parent ever used more fitting words, nor 
more impressed his offspring with the fitness 
thereof, than did the new teacher. Dismissing 
them, he told them to go home, and when they 
returned to school to be good boys. 

That afternoon the boys were in their seats, 
and in two weeks’ time there was not a scholar 
in the room who would not do anything the 
teacher asked. He was beloved by all, and 
his quiet manner and cool, dignified ways made 
his a great favorite. He taught only two terms, 
and every reasonable inducement was offered 
to prevail upon him to remain, but without 
avail. Hisreply was: ‘ Ihave accomplished 
all I intended, namely, conquered what you 
thought was a wild lot of boys, and received 
the discipline that required. I regret leaving 
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my charge, for I have learned to love them, but 
I am to enter a law office at once.”’ 

That teacher was Chester A. Arthur, now 
President of the United States; the teacher of 
the primary department was his sister, now Mrs, 
Haynesworth, and the first of the three refrac- 
tory boys was the writer. When it was an- 
nounced that our beloved teacher was to leave 
us, many tears were shed by his scholars, and 
as a slight token of our love we presented him 
with an elegant volume of poems, 


OVER THE SEA. 
LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR—NO. XXX. 
RURAL ENGLAND. 


W* left Paris after dark, and consequently 

saw nothing of the country between 
that city and Dieppe, where we took at 
about two o’clock a. m., a small steamer 
most uncomfortably overcrowded, across 
the channel, for New Haven, England. 
There was no room on board the boat even 
to sit down. ‘The air was very damp and 
raw, and the sea was rough, so we had a 
most unpleasant time of it. Landing at 
New Haven, the run up to London was but 
a few hours through a delightful country. 
It was a relief to find that we understood 
every word uttered about us without an 
effort, and cheering to notice so much in the 
outlook of the country and in the customs 
of the people to remind us of home. 
‘*Blood ¢s thicker than water.’’ The Eng- 
lish are at bottom nearer to us than any 
other nation, whatever may appear on the 
surface to the contrary. 

After some two weeks spent in London, 
enlarging our experience of the sights of the 
great city and deepening our impressions of 
its life, we set out to see what we could in a 
short time, of rural England. Our first stop 
was at Windsor, on the Thames, twenty-one 
miles from London. We ran out by the 
South Western Railroad, and before reach- 
ing the town, had a splendid view of the 
grand old castle which has been a residence 
of the royal family of England ever since 
the days of William the Conqueror. Our 
first concern after our arrival was to find a 
hotel and get some breakfast. We asked 
directions to the White Hart, although, 
perhaps we might have fared as well at the 
Castle, the Adam and Eve, or the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, all names indicative of 
age, if not of good cheer. Windsor, al- 
though located under the shadow of the 
castle, is a very plainly-built town of some 
ten tnousand inhabitants. Its streets are 
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crooked, its houses mostly old and quaint, | IV., William IV. and many other royal 


and its ways without much pretension or | personages. 


style. We noticed in more than one street 
the peaked roof houses of a century ago, 
and little gardens in front of the houses in 
the old English style are very common. 
The castle is built on an eminence 
considerable height, and it is something of a 
walk to the nearest entrance, the Gateway 
of Henry VIII. Entering, we walked for 
some time about the courts looking at the 
outside of this wonderful pile of buildings, 
spelling out their history and reflecting on 
the story they can tell of England’s growth 
and glory. As the Queen was absent in 
Scotland, we enjoyed the privilege of a 
visit to the State apartments. The rooms 
are handsome, richly furnished, and adorned 
with pictures and tapestry. In the Grand 
Reception room we noticed a magnificent 
malachite vase, the gift of the [emperor 
Nicholas of Russia to the Queen; and two 
other vases of granite, almost equally costly, 
the gift of King Frederick William III. of 
Prussia. The Waterloo room perpetuates 
the memory of the great battle by a series 
of pictures and portraits. A conspicuous 
object in the room is an arm-chair made 
from the wood of the famous Warterloo 
elm, under which Wellington stood on the 
day he won the victory over the French. 
The Order of the Garter was instituted at 
Windsor in 1349, and it is now conferred 
by the Queen in St. George’s Hall. This 
Hall is two hundred feet in length, and at 
its upper end there is a throne upon a raised 
dais. All along one side of this splendid 
apartment are placed the portraits of the 
sovereigns of England, and on the corres- 
ponding side hang the coats of arms of the 
original Knights of the Garter with their 
names and titles. St. George’s chapel, the 
chapel of the Knights of the Order of the 
Garter, was begun in 1474, and continued 
in process of erection during the several 
succeeding reigns. The interior most 
richly adorned, vying in this respect with 
the most splendid of the Italian churches. 
Here the Knights are installed, and their 
banners and escutcheons hang above their 
carved oaken seats. This chapel may be 
considered the burial place of the royal 
family, although Westminster Abbey shares 
with it this honor. Here are monuments to 
the Queen’s father, the Duke of Kent, and 
to the Princess Charlotte. Here, too, under 
the marble floor of the chapel and in vaults 
connected with it, rest Edward LV., Henry 
VI., Henry VIII. and one of his many 
wives (Jane Seymour), George III., George 
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The Albert chapel we saw 
only from the outside. It is a building of 
historic interest. Henry VII. erected it as 
a mausoleum for himself, but he subse- 
quently requested to be buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Then it was given to 
Cardinal Wolsey, and for some years he ex- 
pected to find his last resting-place within 
it; but his fall made such an honor impos- 
sible. James II. fitted up the chapel as a 
Roman Catholic church, but an -indignant 
mob spoiled this project. It was now 
doomed to a century or more of neglect, 
when at last Queen Victoria restored it, and 
converted the dilapidated pile into a most 
beautiful memorial of her deceased husband. 

We of course ascended the Round Tower, 
the old ‘‘Keep,’’ or prison, and enjoyed 
one of the most charming landscape views 
in all England. It extended as far as the 
ye could reach in all directions, and em- 
braced parts of no less than twelve counties. 
Here was the famous castle at our feet, the 
quaint, old town, Eton College, the Thames 
winding away between banks of green, and 
the whole richly cultivated country dotted 
with villages, country parks and 
pleasure grounds, high arched bridges and 
churches with their turrets. The 
custodian pointed out in the distance the 
historic field of Runnymede, but we could 
see nothing but a patch of green landscape. 

Besides a beautiful garden, there are two 
parks connected with the castle. The 
Home Park contains five hundred acres, and 
is surrounded on three sides by the Thames. 
It is here the Queen has her dairy, where 
she makes (figuratively) the famous butter 
exhibited at fairs, and you can see the finest 
of cows feeding in the greenest of meadows. 
The Long Walk bordered by rows of elms 
leads in almost a straight line from the 
Castle to Great Park, one thousand 
eight hundred acres in extent, and stocked 
with thousands deer. Near it is the 
beautiful Virginia Water, an artificial lake. 
The Royal Stables or Mews are directly 
across the street from the castle, and contain 
about one hundred horses, better housed 
and better kept than one-half of the 
Queen’s subjects, and twenty or -thirty 
grand carriages, handsome barouches, and 
other vehicles for driving purposes. Here, 
too, is the riding-school where the young 
Princes and Princesses learned to ride, and 
the box from which their solicitous mother 
watched their progress in the art of horse- 
manship. With the grand castle, the mag- 
nificent parks, and the regal stables in mind, 
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and remembering that these are but a small 
part of her Majesty’s possessions, we came 
to the conclusion that while Queens may 
be a very good institution in some respects, 
theyarea very expensive luxury. But then, 
we are only plain Americans! And we 
may add that in our opinion, if there ever 
was a queen worth the money, it is the noble 
woman who now graces the throne of Eng- 
land. 

We walked across the bridge over the 
Thames that we might pay a visit to Eton 
College, one of the most famous of English 
public schools. It was founded in 1440 by 
Henry VI., whose statue in bronze stands 
in the centre of the outer quadrangle. 
There are two large courts, called quad- 
rangles, entered from the pavement under 
an archway. ‘These quadrangles are sur- 
rounded with buildings, most of them old, 
all of them solid and massive, and several 
that look more like grim prisons, with their 
towers, turrets and castellated battlements, 
than cheerful school-houses. As we stood 
looking about, numerous Collegers, founda- 
tion scholars, passed back and forth in their 
long gowns and flat black caps. We sub- 
sequently saw large numbers of Oppidans, 
pay scholars, in the streets and in the play- 
ing fields. They all wear tight-fitting 
roundabouts and high silk hats. In some 
cases the hat seemed to be about half the 
length of the boy. Calling at the Porter’s 
Lodge, a voluble old lady conducted us 
through as many of the buildings as we had 
time to visit. She showed us some of the 
old schoolrooms and some of the more 
modern ones. The latter are much like 
our own, but the former have small win- 
dows, fire-places, wainscoting, and long, 
high desks. In an old room sometimes 
occupied by the head master, the tops of 
the desks, the master’s desk, and the wain- 
scoting, are covered with the names, cut 
deep in the wood, of Etonian boys who 
have distinguished themselves. ‘These names 
are preserved with the greatest care, even to 
the extent of placing double lids on the 
desks to protect them. The old lady, with 
a play of humor in her face, brought out of 
a closet a bundle of switches which she said 
was still used at times on the most vulner- 
able part of the boys, to quicken their un- 
derstanding or to improve their morals. 
This statement need not excite wonder, for 
at the time of our visit there were at Eton 
907 students, including one Marquis, one 
Karl, one Viscount, two Counts, thirteen 
Lords, ‘hirty-cight Honorables, and three 
Baronets. Whatever else we have to say of 
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Eton, and we were much interested in all 
we saw, we must leave for a special letter 
on the English public schools. 

We now called a carriage and drove to 
Stoke-Pogis, some three or four miles from 
Windsor, that we might visit the church- 
yard which was the scene of Gray’s Elegy, 
and see the poet’s grave and monument. 
The ride was a delightful one. The road 
was in excellent condition and fenced in 
with hedges; the fields were green, and 
peaceful flocks were feeding in them; the 
farm-houses near the roadside were neat and 
the grounds about them in good taste; off 
in the distance one could see now and then 
the castle-like houses of the gentry—the 
whole country was remarkably quiet, noone 
was stirring, and a calm repose seemed to 
settle down upon all the landscape. ‘The 
old church is in a retired place and very 
plain. It is almost covered with ivy. 
Around it is the church-yard, with its un- 
marked, ‘‘mouldering heaps,’’ and its mod- 
est memorial slabs. Here, indeed— 

“The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” 

The poet’s grave is near the church, over- 
grown with ivy, and with a plain tablet like 
many others. A deep path is worn in the 
ground around it by the feet of visitors. A 
short distance away in the Stoke Park is the 
poet’s monument, a fine marble shaft re- 
cently erected. Engraved upon it are the 
words of the celebrated epitaph, written by 
the poet himself. We left the charming 
spot just as the sun was sinking in the west, 
repeating— 

“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 

And now, my friend having returned to 
London, I am off to Oxford. Stopping at 
the station, I prefer to walk into the town. 
It is quite a long walk, and there is nothing 
specially interesting on the way except the 
venerable tower of the old castle of which 
one catches a glimpse on the right. ‘The 
houses on both sides of the street are mainly 
those of an old English town, one and two 
storied buildings, narrow doors, small win- 
dows, peaked roofs, no porticos. But 
reaching the Car Fax, the junction of the 
four principal streets, near the centre of the 
town, the scene completely changes, and a 
feeling of solemnity, almost of awe, creeps 
over you as you look for the first time upon 
the grand old piles dedicated to learning 
and religion that meet the eye on High 
street in front and down St. Aldate and 
Cornmarket on either hand. My stopping- 
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place was the Clarendon hotel on Corn- 
market street, and having secured a room 
and refreshments, I was ready for a walk 
about the town. And whatawalk! With 


a map showing the names of the streets | 


with the principal buildings, courts, gar- 
dens, groves, walks, I readily found my way, 
rambling at will for hours under classic 
walls, through gates and archways, about 


courts, gardens’ and churchyards, across | 


bridges, along streams and foot-walks, by 
towers, statues and memorial 


crosses— | 


drinking in the spirit as best I could of this | 


grand old town, devoted for the past six or 


seven centuries to the cause of higher edu- | 


cation. 
reconnoissance, but it taught a most impres- 
sive lesson of the worth in their influence 
upon the young of grand old buildings, of 
architectural richness and beauty of attract- 
ive surroundings, of a long line of associa- 
tions and traditions, of mystic legend and 


The walk was intended simply as a | 


poetic story, that an American may well go | 


all the way to Oxford to learn—he certainly 
can never learn it at home. 

Oxford is situated between the little 
rivers Isis and Cherwell. It is the ford 
where in old Saxon times the oxen crossed 
the river. The population is about 30,000, 
10,000 of whom, I suppose, are connected 


in some way with the University, six or | 


seven thousand of them asstudents. Looked 


down upon from a neighboring hill or from | 


the top of a tower, and there is no place in 
the whole world where within an equal 
space you can see so much of magnificent 
architecture and rural beauty in one view. 
Spires, domes, towers, and turrets rise thick 
on every hand, and the rich green mead- 
ows that surround the town, and the gar- 
dens, groves, courts and walks that are inter- 
spersed all through it, form a picture that is 
as rare as it is beautiful. The University 
embraces twenty-one colleges and five or six 
halls. Each college has its own buildings 
and grounds, and in addition there are 
many structures belonging to all in com- 
mon, such as chapels, libraries, museums, 
halls for examinations, etc. I visited sev- 
eral of the colleges and looked into halls, 
chapels, libraries, students’ rooms, kitchens ; 
gathered what information I could with 
reference to the government of the Uni- 
versity, its courses of study, its methods of 
instruction, its examinations, its life ; sought 
to carry away with me some estimate of the 
worth of such an institution to the govern- 
ment and people of England; but of all 
this I will not undertake to speak in this 
connection. The subject deserves special 


treatment. 








[Nov., 


We may add, however, that the expense 
of a course of study at Oxford does not 
exceed that at our leading American col- 
leges, $1,000 a year being a liberal allow- 
ance. The revenue of the University is 
over $2,000,000 a year. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MONTGOMERY, BORN OCTOBER 7TH, 1833, 
DIED AUGUST 6TH, 1881, 


MRS. S. T. 


A GIFTED soul has gone from earth. The mind of 
Mrs. Montgomery was one of the rarest. In the 
varied relations of life to which God called her, she 
revealed the most delicate skill and the truest woman- 
hood. Naturally gifted with quick and far-reaching 
intuition, she was powerful withal with an understand- 
ing that appreciated the subtlest reasoning. She was 
a product of noble birth and genuine culture. 

Of her earlier history we know but little, but much 
can be guessed concerning the home training and the 
social influences of her girlhood from the outcome of 
her life. It was ours to meet her first in the class 
room where she presided as teacher. Patience, gen- 
tleness, aptness, dignity, decision, all were hers. Her 
classes loved her, for she made her pupils her friends, 
and the familiarity never lessened esteem. 

A love for the sweetest, purest literature and the 
highest order of fine art was one of her most marked 
accomplishments, so that in circles of refinement and 
societies for literary improvement she was not only a 
leader, but a star. All who knew her knew her won- 
drous sympathy with the true and the beautiful. As 
to her influence in the great institution of learning 
where much of her life was spent, many, indeed, are 
the Normal boys and girls who enjoyed the inspiration 
of contact with her life, who to-day bear witness to 
her soul-uplifting power by the way in which they 
are endeavoring to honor her example and her counsel, 

The most interesting and tender expression of her 
nature, however, was to he found only amid the quiet- 
ness and retirement of the family and of that circle of 
friends who had the honor of admission into the very 
“holy of holies” of her being. What self-sacrificing 
devotion, what heroic and affectionate clinging to duty 
and endeavor, was there! Even when health and 
physical vigor were well-nigh gone, that wife and 
mother knew cheerfulness and courage and work. 
The picture of that home life will ever be invested 
with a halo to those who had the privilege of making 
ita study. ‘Her son shall indeed arise up and call 
her blessed: her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 

But was she perfect? None of us are. Of her 
faults, if she had faults, the greatest perhaps was the 
unconsciousness of any, the result of her being so con- 
stantly true to what she conceived to be the right. 
There were several things on this earth tor which she 
had a frank and a supreme contempt. While she ap- 
preciated the greatness of, great things, her cheeks 
tingled with indignation ‘at the littleness of little 
things ; and more, she saw with all her soul the little- 
ness of some things that are called great, and the 
greatness of some things that are called little. Those 
lines of Bancroft and of Wordsworth on the glory of 
every-day duties and the kindness we owe to those be- 
low us in earthly rank and privilege, found in her 
history a beautiful illustration— 

“The charities of life are scattered everywhere, 
enameling the vales of human beings as the flowers 
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paint the meadows. They are not the fruit of study, 
nor the privilege of refinement, but a natural instinct.’ 
‘* The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 


The charities that soothe and heal and bless, 
Are scattered at the feet of man like flowers.” 


Such is but a glimpse of the life that has gone and 
left a home and a circle of loving and loved ones in 
tears ; but dhacngii Tone tears the sunlight of heaven 
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and the promises of the great 
Eternal are the pillows upon which we rest in our 


strikes and glistens, 


sorrow, Farewell then, wife and mother and sister 
and friend beloved! The music of thy voice will 
never cease to ring in our spirits until we go down 
into the slumber of the same silence, and God himself 
shall hush our weary aching hearts to rest as he did 
thine own. N.C. F. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, } 
Harrisburg, Nov., 1881. s 


HE following are the times and places at which 

the county institutes are yetto be held. These an- 
nual sessions have already been held in some twenty 
or more counties : 








cS ee Cree ii Perret eve Tare Nov. 7 
Lawrence...... oes GW Castle... vice. sure etl atl, 
i Eee Greenville ......0..000 a iD 
BPMOKIM, «05. ses Chambersburg......... * ww 
ROTO, 5 #5 has as omens ecccc ase anes “ 14 
Lancaster,......... L ancaster 5 erik a aaa ace * 
PIER ss ae 3 5is'0:0.02 UI 5 os on ceeie case se ee 
Northampton....... BAW 066. cciessecicese a8 
Huntingdon........Huntingdon........... * a 
eee ere Lewistown. .......... a 
Cameron......... Driftwood ............ “ 
AGBME..2 ceasccess Gettysbu i Ckeenn mace ne Dec. 5 
Northumberland. . ..———...-.....--.000. i 
Lackawanna....... Meade cs a2 suas “..§ 
fi er Lock Haven.....«si0- «50 ey 
Columbia. ..... .- Bloomsburg........... “ 19 
Lycoming ......... MAURO. a0 iiwes dawndaes “ 19 
Clearfield,......... Clearheld ... ssiesccsvees “ 19 
Dauphin . oe see RARPTIOUEIE, 5 0/6. 66.05esi00 “« 19 
iy, Se ere eee Bloomfield............ “ 19 
Schuylkill......... PUSSVENE ois. 06 54 deren “ 19 
Luzérne...2. 2200 Wilkesbarre........... “ 19 
Bradford .......... DOWER 6.6% cited cpmics “ 26 
Wyoming.......... Tunkhannock......... “ 26 
oo. re St a ee «26 
Washington ........ Washington....-...... « 26 
4 EER eee Dingman’s Ferry....... a 
Fayette............ Uniontown............ ee 
Ns saeco sacs oe EEE ee . a 
eee ee WEEE Sos oc cs sven venes “ 26 
Westmoreland......Greensburg. ........... ~ ae 
ee Hollidaysburg......... eat 
Cambria. ...... 6s JORMSIOWS «5.2 0:0.~.0.0..615:00 “ 26 
Clarion........ ee ee ry “. 
BORE. ccc ccscsens TiOMeSR, 60 cocisecess " 20 
Armstrong. ........ Kittanting, .- 2 20:60:08 “ 2 
i eee McConnellsburg....... “ 26 
SPUR so ose scccce Middleburg ........... eo 
RING 6 4ic dines sive Bellefonte... ......2..+- . =. 
Wayne, ...cccceeee Honesdale........ Jan. 2, 1882 
BIR s coccwevessces Ridgway......... “« 2, 1882 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES. 











NO. NAME. PLACE. 

2929| Josephine Gregg..... Johnstown, Cambria co. 
2930) Mary Reese......... “ “ 
2931|Mary Midgely....... Providence, Lackawanna. 
2932|John V. Ommeren. . ./Quakertown, Bucks co. 
2933|James A. Watt....... McKeesport, Allegheny. 


2934|Mary E. Jenkins.....|/Johnstown, Cambria co. 


seat Annie M. Quidland. .| Phoenixville, Ches ster co. 


2937| Eliza Houston....... | Atglen, 

2938) Howard Rex........ East Nantmeal, 

2939) Eliza J. Slack......./ Hamorton, “s 
2940| Annie Fulton........ | Parkesburg, ‘“s 
2941|W. E. Auman....... |Miffintown, Juniata co. 
2942) |Mary Martin........| iC oatesville, Chester co. 
2943| 'Winfield S. Port..... |Curwensville, Clearfield c 
2944 Mrs. A. A. Jolly..... \Osceola Mills, 


Summit Hill, Carbon co. 
Clearfield, Clearfield co. 
|Curwensville, 


2945|Wm. McLaughlin.... 
2946| Kate M. Mitchell.... 
2947| Wood R. ey 











2948) J. T. Liddle.. . . .| DuBois, 

2949) J. M. Davidson. ws eene IC hest, “ 

2950) |A. R. Stamy........ Lancaster, Lancaster co. 
2 951/P. H. McCabe:......|Nesquehoning, Carbon co 
2952|B. F. Eby.......... Lykens, Dauphin co. 
2953| Joseph S. Fisher..... Summit Hill, Carbon co. 
2954) H. W. Schellhammer. |Shartlesville, Berks co. 
2955) ‘Orson W. Deck...... [Brumicldvil ‘a 

2956, I. L. Holloway...... Branfieldville, a 

2957 John B. McLean..... “ 

2958| James H. Kelly...... New ashington, Cl’rf’ld 
2959 Mary M. Heron...... | Hughesville, Lycoming. 
2960) Henry A. Schneider.. Bethel, Berks co. 

2961) Matt. Savage........ ic learfield, Clearfield co. 
2962| Lorenzo D. Ripple. ..|Freeman’s Run, Potter. 
2903) Lizzie Hughes....... Johnstown, Cambria co. 
2964) Sallie Townsend..... York, York co. 

2965 G. W. Gruver....... sé 
29601]. Cy Carmmes oni. is Alpine, “ 
2967|J. C. Mumper....... | Dillsburg, York co. 
2968 a B. Conrad....,... |East Berlin, Adams co. 
2969] H. . M. Heilman..... Codorus, York co, 


2970) D. C. Morrison . 
2971 Irwin J. Messinger.. 


2973/Albert P. Walter.. 
2974) Mary Graybill..... 
2975| Mrs. N. R. Hays.... 
2976) Ella C. Wilson. ,.. 


‘le |Green Village, Franklin. 
.|Bangor, Northampton co. 
2972|Geo. W. Remely..... 'B 
|Easton, sa 
..|So, Oil City, Venango co. 
. |Rouseville, 
.| Danville, Montour co. 


serlinsville, 





2935'C. E 


Cassel . 2.200 Progress, Dauphin co. 





2977|Alv. M. Whiteman... . e 


2978) Mary E. Richardson.. s “4 
2979|Annie Waters....... Sheffield, Warren co. 
2980;}L. Emma Cilark..... Tidioute, s 
2981|D. F. A. Wheelock... | Lottsville, ss 
2982) Alice Brown......... Lander, - 


2983! M. Howard Fussell...| Radnor, Delaware co. 
2984|M. F. Gallagher ....j|Lost Creek, Schuylkill co. 
2985|R. O. Waldron...... , Breakneck, Butler co, 
2986|Stewart Robertson .../Greece City, “ 
2987|Geo. D. Thomas .....|Cambridge, Crawford co, 
2988/L. Byron Humes..... Woodcock, “ 

2989] Wm. J. McComb ....|Buck, Lancaster co. 
2990] Eva Stevenson.......| 

2991|Emma F. Herr...... Quarryville, Lancaster co. 
2992|Mary L. Patterson ...|Fairmount, . 
2993|Annie M. Barnett....]White Rock, “ 
2994/C. S. Jacoby ........ Reamstown, ss 
2995!Lydia E. Richmond..'Martindale, “ 
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HE largest toy factory in the world is in New York. 

It turns out 1,607 varieties of tin toys from a horse, 
No. I, to a menagerie, No. 1,607. It makes 12,000,- 
ooo tin whistles a year. The factory employs con- 
stantly two hundred men, women and boys. 

A remarkable illustration of mechanical ingenuity 
in surgery is afforded by a patient in Glasgow, who is 
supplied with an artificial larynx. The diseased 
larynx was removed by Dr. Foulis, who substituted a 
metal contrivance which supplies the place of the lost 
organ so satisfactorily that the patient has no difficulty 
in talking. 

M. TREVE has found that the flame of a lamp ap- 
pears brighter, and that a post or any vertical object is 
seen more distinctly, through a vertical than through a 
horizontal slit, while a house, a landscape or the sun’s 
disk is seen more distinctly through a horizontal slit. 
He also finds similar differences in photographs, ac- 
cording as the light is admitted through a vertical or 
a horizontal slit. He ascribes these results to some 
action of diffused light. 

THE Photophone is an instrument invented by Prof. 
Bell, for conveying sound by means of light. A 
French scientist claims that he has succeeded in re- 
versing the action of this instrument, or in producing 
light from sound. His method was recently presented 
to the French Academy. 

AN English writer says in regard to the work done 
by the heart: ‘* We may form some conception of the 
enormous energy of the human heart, when we reflect 
that a good climber can ascend only 9,000 feet in nine 
hours, that is, can raise his own weight only 1,000 feet 
in an hour, while the work done by the heart in the 
same time, is equivalent to raising its own weight (10 
ounces) 13,860 feet high. The most powerful engine 
ever made, the ‘ Bavaria,’ locomotive of the Vienna 
and ‘Trieste railway could raise itself only 2,700 feet 
in an hour; that is, its energy is less than one-fifth of 
that of the heart.” 

A NEW celluloid is made from peeled potatoes, 
which are treated for thirty-six hours with a solution 
of eight parts sulphuric acid, in one hundred parts 
water. The mass is then dried between folds of blot- 
ting paper and pressed. The material is said to ac- 
quire such a hardness that billiard balls can be made 
of it. 

Ir is claimed that 1000 words per minute can be 
transmitted by the American Rapid Telegraph Com- 
pany, of Boston. The messages are first transferred 
to strips of paper by machines which puncture the 
paper. This perforated ribbon is then used as a sten- 
cil in the transmitter, the punctures causing dots and 
dashes to be made on chemically prepared paper at 
the other end of the line. When the messages are 
received they are put in the hands of girls, who trans- 
late them into print by means of type-writers. 

New YorK is the greatest oyster city in the world. 
It is estimated that its annual consumption of this bi- 
valve is 4,000,000 bushels, and that it has 20,000 
persons engaged in the oyster trade, besides those who 
bring the supplies to market. There are about 2,500 
oyster-boats manned by 8,o00 men engaged in the 
trade of this city. 

FROM the researches of Messrs. Kraus and Kaiser, 
it appears that the trunks of trees undergo daily 
changes in diameter. From early morning until early 
afternoon there is a regular dimunition until the mini- 
mum is reached, when the diameter slowly increases 
until twilight. There is also a similar change during 





| 


These variations in diameter are inversely 
ly 


s 
é 


the night. 
as the temperature, the maximum of the one near 
corresponding to the’ minimum of tWe other, 

Ir is estimated that more than three hundred mil- 
lion pounds of glucose or grape sugar will be 
placed in the market during the year 1881. Glucose 
is used for various purposes, as food for bees, a substi- 
tute for malt in making beer, for caramels and many 
other candies, and in the manufacture of table syrups, 
By far the largest amount is used for these syrups, 
those especially found on western tables containing 
from 85 to 95 per cent. of this product. Glucose Is 
prepared chiefly from corn, one bushel producing 
about thirty pounds. Its first cost is about one cent a 
pound. As an article of food glucose is now consid- 
ered a wholesome product, when properly made. 


ITEMS FROM SUPERINTENDENTS. 

BEDFORD.—One hundred and seventeen directors 
and about 470 citizens attended the public examina- 
tions. Teachers’ salaries have been increased in 
twenty districts, and reduced in but one. A number 
of new buildings are being erected, and many houses 
furnished with patent furniture. 

Bucks.—A new school house was dedicated in 
Bristol borough, September Ist. Mr. Jacob S. Young, 
Secretary of the Board, read a carefully prepared his- 
tory of the schools and school houses of the borough 
since 1836. The building just completed cost $16,- 
500, and is the best ever built in Bucks county. 
County Superintendent Woodruff was present and 
made an address. He was followed by ex-Superin- 
tendent Eastburn, Mr. Bailey, and Hon. Wn. Kinsey. 

BuTLER.—Penn township has completed two new 
houses, as also has Winfield, furnishing them with 
patent furniture. Most of the School Boards, where 
the year is divided into a fall and winter term, have 
employed teachers for both terms, thus avoiding 
changes. 

CAmBRIA.—The length of the school term has been 
increased in several districts. Better wages will be 
paid than last year. More female teachers are em- 
ployed than before. In most cases they receive the 
same wages as male teachers. This is as it should be. 
Among our best teachers are ladies. Ihave prepared 
a course of study and will meet the teachers in their 
respective districts in convention, to adopt and put it 
into practical operation in every school in the county. 

CLEARFIELD.—The fine brick school building at 
Houtzdale, which not long since cost eleven thousand 
dollars, has been condemned, and will have to be re- 
built. Teachers’ wages have been increased in every 
district in the county. Most of the rural districts are 
paying $35 and $40 per month for good teachers, 
Eight school houses have been furnished with patent 
furniture during the past month, and ¢hree-fourths of 
all the houses in the county have been supplied with 
a school map of Pennsylvania. 

E.x.—The school building of Ridgway borough 
is now heated with steam. Jones district has fur- 
nished each school with a Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 


tionary. Highland is now erecting a large school 
house. Jay, Fox, Ridgway, and Spring Creek, are 


also building. 

FRANKLIN.—The educational interests of the 
county are very encouraging. Superintendent Disert 
thinks he will be able to organize a local institute in 
every district in the county.. 
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JEFFERSON.—Four new houses in Oliver are near- 
ing completion, all of which will be furnished with 
the best improved furniture. More than fifty of our 
last year’s teachers have found more lucrative em- 
ployment in other fields of labor; hence many of 
our schools will be supplied with inexperienced teach- 
ers. Most of the districts have advanced the wages 
somewhat. In our rural schools the wages range 
from $25 to $35 per month. 

MIFFLIN.—Lewistown academy is in a prosperous 
condition. The public schools of the same place 
promise marked progress under the supervision of the 
principal, J. G. Cope. Superintendent McClenahan 
adds: ‘Our schools, so far as I can learn, promise 
well, and I only regret that I am yet unable to com- 
mence my visitations.” 

MonTour.—Improved reading charts have been 
put into the Danville primary schools. One borough 
institute was held. Last year examinations were held 
in the high school monthly; they are now held both 
in the high and grammar schools. Last year monthly 
reports were sent from the high school only; this year 
the board has extended them three grades below, at 
the request of the Superintendent. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Superintendent Werner is well 
pleased with the grammar school at Bath, which has 
just been supplied with new furniture and outline 
maps. Prof. D. E. Keim, a graduate of the Key- 
stone Normal School, is one of the best teachers in 
the county. The primary and secondary school 
rooms, of the same place, are not what they should 
be ; ceilings are too low and apparatus needed. ‘The 
examination of seven of the South Easton schools 
has not given as much satisfaction as that of the Bath 
grammar school. 

PERRY.—The examinations were well attended, 
attesting the fact, as previously reported, that the 
school interests of Perry are receiving the earnest at- 
tention of the public. ‘The schools are now all well 
filled, and those of the leading boroughs began work 
early in the month. ‘The country schools will begin 
in one or two weeks, and as in the most of them an 
attempt will be made to approximate a system of 
grading in order that the work of all our schools may 
be compared, Superintendent Flickinger expects to 
be soon able to report marked progress. A school 
house was maliciously burned in N. E. Madison 
two weeks ago. 

PoTTEeR.—About fifty schools are in session this 
fall, in each of which the Superintendent, Miss Anna 
Bueckbee, intends to spend three hours between Octo- 
ber 1st and December Ist. Just now she says, “I 
am trying to introduce written monthly examinations, 
with a view to improvement in writing, facility of ex- 
pression, etc. By this means we hope also to secure 
a better organization and classification of our schools. 
At our teachers’ association in January, I hope to have 
these specimen papers compared, and methods dis- 
cussed for going on with the work.” 

SNYDER.—Districts are all supplied with teachers 
at an advance in salary. Directors have been judi- 
cious in the selection of teachers. The school term 
in Selinsgrove has been lengthened from six to eight 
months. Five new school houses are being built in 
the county. - 

SOMERSET.—My examinations have been well at- 
tended by directors and people. As many as fifty visi- 
tors were present at one place. The directors in many 
districts are advancing the wages and manifesting 
greater interest in school work, thus encouraging the 
teachers to make special preparation for the work in 
which they are engaged. The prospects are favorable 
for a sound, solid, practical winter’s work in Somer- 
set county. 





SUSQUEHANNA.—Our county lacks fifty teachers for 
the coming winter term. Improved furniture is being 
put into school houses at Brooklyn, New Milford, 
Little Meadows, and Montrose. There is a disposi- 
tion in many parts of the county to discard the un- 
sightly desks that are only too common, and replace 
them with the hard-wood ones of improved pattern. 
There is also a decided interest manifested in the 
graded schools, especially in villages where they have 
been recently established. Ten townships have 
adopted the “ continuous term,” a desirable reform. 
Where, however, directors have been induced to try 
fall and winter terms, increased efficiency of the 
schools has been the result. 

VENANGO.—An educational exhibit was made at 
Franklin, September 21st, 22d and 23d. On the 
23d about 5,000 children were present. Speeches 
were made by Hon. E. E. Higbee, Hon. Henry 
Houck, and Hon. John Trunkey. Altogether it was 
a very interesting occasion, one long to be remem- 
bered by the participants. 

YorkK.—Eighteen new houses, mainly brick and 
stone, are approaching completion, in various districts 
of the county. With the exception of three, all will 
be furnished with improved furniture. 

WASHINGTON.—Morris and Somerset townships 
have erected one new school house each. The new 
feature of educating the white and colored children 
together has not created nearly so much opposition 
as was feared. In most of the towns and villages 
where they have been, heretofore, educated separately, 
the sentiment—since the inauguration of the measure 
—has been favorable to a fair test of the plan. In 
a few instances the more ultra have withdrawn their 
children, and are educating them at private institutions. 
It is too early yet to express a positive opinion as to 
the final result of the “‘ new departure.”’ 

ALTOONA.—Superintendent Keith, reports that a 
contract has just been made for a school building in 
the fourth ward for the sum of $29,941. 

BEAVER FALLS.—Superintendent M. L. Knight 
says: ‘Our new house of eight rooms, built last year, 
was filled before the close of the terms The board 
expect to build another house next year. ‘The pre- 
valence of small-pox has reduced the percentage of 
attendance lower than ever before. 

MAHANOY City.—Superintendent Balentine is 
putting his best efforts forth upon the department of 
primary instruction, in connection with which they are 
studying and applying the dest principles, receiving 
much encouragement from the progress made. 

NORRISTOWN.—Several of the school buildings 
have been repaired and much improved. Consider- 
able attention has been given by the board to the pro- 
per admission of light into the school rooms, 

PHG@NIXVILLE.—Schools opened September 29th. 
for a term of ten months, an increase of one month. 
Salaries were increased in several instances, so that 
teachers of similar grades receive the same pay. From 
the proceeds of the public exercises of the high 
school, the following apparaius and books of refer- 
ence were obtained: A compound microscope, a 
simple microscope, Lippincott’s pronouncing gazetteer, 
and an illustrated history of Chester county. The 
superintendent has also subscribed for two copies of 
N. E. Yournal of Education, for the use of the 
teachers. 

WILLIAMSPORT.—The most important educational 
event is the decided interest our teachers have lately 
manifested in familiarizing themselves with the best 
methods of instruction. They are no longer satis- 
fied with routine work, but have commenced the 
study of works on Mental Science and kindred sub- 
jects, as well as works on teaching. 
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LippincoTt’s PoPpULAR SERIES OF READERS, 

THe First READER.—Sy Marcius Willson. With 
Numerous Illustrations. Pp~.: 96. Philadelphia: 
FS. B. Lippincott & Co. 1881. 


THe SECOND READER. — By Marcius Willson. 
With Numerous Lilustrations. Chart for Phonic 
Drill, and Key to Sounds of Letters. Pp.: 160. 


Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 
THe TuHirpd REAvER.— Sy Marcius Willson. 

With Numerous Illustrations. Pp.: 228 Phila- 

delphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The FourtH READER. — By Marcius 
With Numerous Illustrations. Pp.2 33 
adelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co. 1881. 
These Readers, which are unique in plan, seem to 

approach perfection as nearly as any others it has 

ever been our fortune to examine. They recommend 
themselves in every respect. The good taste and 
sound judgment of the veteran author have been sup- 
plemented by the liberality of the publishers in the 
matter of apt and beautiful illustrations—in which they 
surpass most other series now in the field—as well as in 
their fine paper and substantial binding. The points in 
which they specially merit notice, are the admirably 
graded series of language lessons; the introduction of 

a continuous story, running through the series from 

-No, Two upward, so arranged as to bring in quite nat- 

urally many choice extracts in prose and poetry; and 

the omission of those rules of elocution which are 
usually of little benefit to teacher or pupil. The 
whole theory of good reading is correctly stated in 
the single direction: “Ascertain the exact meaning 
of the passage, and then read it just as you would 
tell it to others.”” The selections are made with such 
good judgment that this rule can seldom be violated by 
requiring the pupil to read what he does not under- 
stand. The lessons are well calculated to teach the 

virtues which go to form a noble character, and if a 

child cannot be interested in these books, he must be 

devoid of taste, and below the reach of ordinary 
moral influences. The Series needs only to be widely 
known in order to become Popular. 

BuTLeR’s LITERARY SELECTIONS.—Readings and 
Recitations. First Three Numbers of the Ten- 
Times-Ten Series. For Usein Publicand Private 
Schools, on the Platform, at the Teacher’s Desk, 
and by the Family Fireside. Pp.: 562. Price, by 
mail, post-paid, $1.25. Philadelphia: T. H. But- 

ler & Co. 1881. 

The several numbers of the “Ten-Times-Ten Series” 
of Readings and Recitations have been so well re- 
ceived, and are in themselves of such intrinsic excel- 
lence, that Messrs. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, the 
publishers, are encouraged to bring out the first three 
numbers in a single volume, which is issued in very 
attractive form. These selections are about equally 
divided between prose and poetry. Perhaps one- 
half or more can be used as exercises in declamation, 
the rest, of greater average length, being better suited 
for re.dings. ‘This does not belong to the regulation 
list of school books; but, as pupils are usually at lib- 
erty to purchase such Speakers or books for declama- 
tion or extra readings, as they may prefer, it is in this 
manner that this compilation will find its way into 
the hands of the pupils. We know of nothing else 
equally good at so low a price. It has been com- 
piled by a teacher of long experience with pupils of 
advanced grade, and comes direct from the atmosphere 


Willson. 
Phit- 








| of the live school-room. The leading design of the 
compiler has been to make such a book as shall deserve 
to last, such as shall influence for good at once the 
thought and the character of the pupil—such also sa 
the teacher will choose to have about his desk for oc- 
| casional or frequent readings to his school. It is a 
book that must leave on the minds of the young only 
wholesome impressions and pleasant thoughts of things 
good to be remembered. The range of selections is 
very wide, as they are from authors of all ranks in the 
guild of letters. The book is printed in handsome 
old-style type. Its make-upisin good taste, and such 
that not a line of space seems wasted anywhere, the 
aim of the compiler having been to include as much 
and as choice matter as possible. There can be few 
gifts more appropriate or that would be better appre- 
ciated by the intelligent school-boy, and as a “ supple- 
mentary” reader and speaker we know nothing more 
desirable in the market. 
ANTHROPOLOGY. An Jntroduction to the Study of 
Man and Civilization. By Edward B. Taylor, 


D. CL. F. R. SS. With Illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company, 1, 37,and § 
Bond Street. 1881. 


This is not quite the book we have been looking for 
these many years, but it is a valuable addition to our 
literature concerning the science of man and civiliza- 
tion. ‘The book we want is one that will treat system- 
atically of man in all stages of his growth and his rela- 
tions to the world in which he lives and the influences 
by which he is surrounded. The work before us goes 
far to fill this place, but in some respects falls short of 
it. We speak of course from the teacher’s stand-point. 
The teacher deals with man as he comes into his hands 
modified by other forces, internal and external, and the 
problem of education can only be partially solved with- 
out understanding them. As a basis for his work the 
teacher must borrow light from psychology, the science 
of mind, physiology, the science of body, and anthro- 
pology, the science of man in his general relations to 
the world about him. Dr. Taylor’s book was not 
written merely for teachers. It does not cover the 
whole subject. But it contains a vast amount of infor- 
mation which teachers must possess in order to conduct 
the work of instruction according to the laws which 
control it, whether understood or not. Its chapters 
on “Language,” “ Writing,’ “Arts of Life,” and 
“Science,” are especially full of suggestions to the 
thinking teacher, and are of themselves many times 
more ‘valuable than the cost of the book. «In short, 
while it is not all for the teacher’s purpose we could 
wish it to be, it is the best book for teachers we know 
of on the subject, and we can therefore most cordially 
recommend it. w. 
POPULAR SCIENCE READER. Containing Lessons 

and Selections in Natural Philosophy, Botany and 

Natural History. With Blackboard Drawings 

and Written Exercises. By Fames Monteith. 

Pp.: 360. New York and Chicago; A. S. 

Barnes & Co. ’ 

This work is intended to make science popular, by 
placing before the young, in an attractive form, an 
explanation of the most familiar operations of ‘nature, 
and the more important improvements made by man, 
illustrated by beautiful drawings, and choice poems 
and prose extracts from noted authors. The range of 
subjects is extensive and varied—from the tiny mos- 
quito through the whole animate world, to the grand- 
































































est phenomena of nature in volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. The illustrations are numerous, and the 
paper and printing exceptionally fine. The book 
seems very well adapted to supplement our ordinary 
school readers. 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA.— By GCG. A. Wentworth, A. 
M., Professor of Mathematics in Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Pp.: 380. Boston: Ginn & Heath. 
The welcome accorded to the author’s Geometry in 

educational circles has led him to apply the same 
clearness of statement and logical development to the 
science of Algebra. As there is no opportunity for 
the display of originality in a text-book on this sub- 
ject, the distinctiveness of treatment in this case con- 
sists in the great number of examples for practice— 
some four thousand in all—which have been tested in 
the recitation-room; in the brevity and clearness of 
definition ; and in the very full discussion of the doc- 
trines of Choice and Chance. The whole book can 
be disposed of in a school year, with one recitation 
daily. There are two editions of the Algebra, one 
with and the other without answers. 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY.—Sy Elroy M. Avery, 
Ph. D. Author of Elements of Natural Philos- 
ophy, etc. Pp.: 354. New York: Sheldon & 
Co, 41881. 

We speak of Chemistry as of comparatively recent 
origin, but many of its facts must have been known 
in the earliest times. The term Chemia—the original 
name of Egypt—and its being called the Egyptian 
science, entitle it to be classed among “ the lost arts:” 
But it has made an immense advance from the days 
when Suidas defined it to be “the making of gold 
and silver,” to the present, when chemists are looking 
forward to the production of articles of food in the 
laboratory. It has long since recovered from the con- 
tempt into which it was brought by the wild vagaries 
of the alchemists of the Middle Ages, in their pursuit 
of that ¢gnts fatuus, “a universal solvent.” And yet, 
among the wonders which Chemistry is daily discover- 
ing, it would not be surprising if the dreams of Albertus 
Magnus should be realized at a time when, under the 
wise dispensation of Providence, the world would be 
better fitted for the knowledge than in the dim twi- 
light of the thirteenth century. The chemistry of 
to-day, however, is in full sympathy with the charac- 
ter of the age, and is, of all the sciences, the most 
intensely practical. It concerns itself with every 
detail of common life ; it investigates the food we eat, 
the liquids we drink, the clothes we wear, the air we 
breathe. In the advanced stage of civilization in 
which we are living, under conditions becoming daily 
more artificial, it is of the highest importance to our 
physical and®mental well-being that we should be- 
come acquainted with the laws determining those 
conditions. ‘These, however, are not to be learned in 
a day, nor a year; and if the science of chemistry, as 
a whole, with all its complicated formulze, its numer- 
ous tables of analysis, and its strange nomenclature, 
was placed at once before the student, he would be 
appalled by its magnitude, and might, in despair, 
abandon the attempt to learn any part of it. But 
that the elements of this useful science may be made 
attractive to a child, the author has shown in this 
interesting work. We have found it most delightful 
reading, and if our space would permit, we should 
gladly cite some of the experiments, with which every 
point is illustrated. These experiments are nearly all 
performed with the simplest appliances, which an 
Appendix to the book directs the student how to 
make for himself. It should be the aim of every 
elementary text-book in science to create a taste for 
that study, and, in this respect, we think the present 
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work will prove a success. It is plentifully illustrated 
with clear cuts, and the text is printed in fine, large 
type. Much valuable general information, regarding 
the manufacture of chemicals for commerce, is em- 
bodied in the notes. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

ScuHoo.t MANAGEMENT—A Practical Guide for the Teacherin 
the School Room. By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M., Editor of the 
the New York School age: ~ Pp.: 107. Price, 75 cents. 
New York. EL. Kellogg & C 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON Sea. Sickness! Its Symptoms, Na- 
ture and Treatment. By George M. Beard, A. M., D 
Price, $:.00. Pp.; 104. New York: E. B. Treat. 

New Manvuat or Generac History, With Particular Atten- 
tion to Ancient and Modern Civilization, With Numerous En- 
gravings and Maps. For the use of Colleges, High Schools, 
Academies, etc. By John J. Anderson, Ph.D, Part. Ancient 
History. Price for introduction, 85 cts. Pp.: 302, New York: 
Clark & Maynard 

New Text Boox or Cuemistry. For Use in High Schools 
and Academies. By Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph. D., Professor of 
Physics and ngs vo in Vassar College. 12mo. Pp.,: 291. 
New York: Chas. Scribner Sons. 1881. 

Primary SCHOOL Seeker. By Prof. J. H. Gilmore, author 
of The Chautauqua Text-Book of English Literature, etc., etc. 
Pp: 117. Price. 50 cents. Boston : Henry A. Young & Co. 

Locke’s Conpuct oF THE UNpERSTANDING. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, etc., by Thomas Fowler, M. A., Professor 
of Logic in the University of Oxford, Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Lirerary Styie, AND Orner Essays. By William 
Matthews, LL.D., Author of **Getting on in the World,” 
‘Words, Their Use and Abuse,” etc., etc. Price, $1.50. Pp.: 
345. Chicago: S. C.Gregg and Company. 

New EnGiisH GRAMMAR AND Composirion, A Grammar 
containing the Etymology and Syntax of the English Language, 
for Grammar Grades, and for High Schools, Academies, etc, 
By William Swinton, author of Harpers’ Language Series, etc, 
Pp.: 113. New York: Harper & Brothers 

New Frencu Metuop. By F. Duffet, Officer d’ Academie, 
Professor of Languages, Paris. Revised and adapted to the 
use of American Schools and Colleges. By Alired Hennequin, 
M. A., Instructor of French and German in the University of 
Michigan. Pp.: 394. Price for introduction, $1.20. Cincin- 
nati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

FRANKLIN WriTINnG SPRLLER. Space for 32 Lessons of 40 
Words each. Fine Manilla paper. By mail, 5 cents. Cincin- 
nati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Ecrectic SreciuinGc Tasiet. Space for 25 Lessons of 40 
Words each. Fine Manilla paper. Blocked on Stiff Boards, 
to be used by pupils standing in class. By mail, five cents. 
Cincinnati: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

Grapuic System oF Practicat PenMansuip. Six Books. 
Price per Dozen, $1.20. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

Nationat AritHMetic: Oral and Written. For Common 
and Graded Schools, Academies, etc, ByJoseph Ficklin, Ph.D., 
Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy in the University of 
Missouri. Pp.: 394. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes 
& Company. 

First Lessons 1n Greex. Adapted to the Greek Grammars 
of Goodwin and Hadley, and designed as an Introduction to 
Xenophon’s Anabasis and Similar Greek. By William S. Scar- 
borough, A. M., Professor of Ancient Langnages in Wilberforce 
University, Ohio. Pp.: 147. New Yorkand Chicago: A, S. 
Barnes & Company. 

Evements or Atcesra. By G. A. Wentworth, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Phillips Exeter Academy. Pp.: 380. 
Boston: Ginn and Heath. 

Points oF History. For Schools and Colleges. By John 
Lord, LL.D., author of “ Old Roman World,’’ *‘ Modern His- 
tory,’ etc. Pp.: 293. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

ELEMENTS OF QuaTteRNions. By A. S. Hardy, Ph.D. 
Professor of Mathematics, Dz seumentk College. Pp.: 230. Bos- 
ton: Ginn, Heath & Co. 

Practical Lessons 1x Ipromatic Frencn: Embracing 
Reading, Composition and Conversation. By Alfred Hennequin, 
M.A., Thotvuctér of French and German in the University of 
Michigan. Pp.: 139. New York: D. Appleton and Company. 

Saseaietran Treatise oN Mensuration. By George Bruce 
Halsted, Instructor in Mathematics, Princeton College. Pp.: 
232. Boston : Ginn, Heath & Co. 

SHAKESPEARE’S OTHELLO, The Moorof Venice. With In- 
troduction, Notes Explanatory and Critical. For Use in Schools 
and Familes. By Rev. Henry N. Hudson, Professor of Shake- 
speare in Boston University. Pp.:209. Boston: Ginn, Heath 

Co, 

Dictionary oF EpucaTIon AND Instruction. A Reference 
Book and Manual on the Theory and Practice of Teaching. For 
the Use of Parents, Teachers and Others Based upon the 
Cyclopedia of Education. By Henry Kiddle and A. J. Schem. 
Pp.: 320. Price, $1.50. New York: E. Steiger & Co. 

Tue Compcete ALGEBRA. For High Schools, Preparatory 
Schools and Academies. By Edward Oine Professor of Math- 
ematics in the University of Michigan. New Edition. Pp.: 
439. New York: Sheldon & Company. 
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se - cret heart with in- fluence sweet, Is up - ward drawn to God. 
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